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REVIEWS 


Chantilly. 3 vols. London, 1832. Bull. 


Tus is said to be the production of a lady, 
and a very young one; and if so, it is a work 
of better promise than we have fallen in with 
for some time. It exhibits, it is true, an oc- 
casional want of tact, in dove-tailing the in- 
cidents—a greater facility (especially in the 
first narrative,) in calling spirits from the 
vasty deep, than in employing them when 
they come—a constraint, sometimes amount- 


ing to awkwardness, in the management of 


that most difiicult portion of a story, the dia- 
logue—and in short, a participation, greater 
or less, in almost all the sins of inexperience. 

But, on the other hand, there is freshness, 
and vigour, and originality—a distrust of the 
wise saws and modern instances of the gos- 
sips of literature, and a confidence arising 
from the consciousness of power. The writer 
appears to us to be a person of unques- 
tionable genius; and the 
‘Chantilly’ will excite the curiosity of all 
who watch with interest the progress of thi 
delightful branch of author-craft. 

Let not the debutante, however, deceive 
herself: we are of a more inclined 
to lecture than compliment;—we are no 
regarders of sex in authorship ;—we turn 
away calmly—it may be contemptuously— 
from the glistening eyes and glowing cheek, 
with which a young woman hears or reads 
her praises. ‘The snows of age are on our 
temples, and their coldness in our veins; and 
Miss Georgina Alicia L— is nothing more 
tous than Mr. Frederick Augustus Maximi- 
lian Stubbs. : 

The name Chantilly has nothing to do 
with the contents of the book; but, as we 
ascribe the honour of its invention to Mr. 
Bull—to whose ear it doubtless sounded 
pretty, and novel-like, and young-lady-ish, 
—We suppose it must pass. The first tale 
in the series, and in pretension—but per- 
haps the last in merit,—is called ‘ D'Es- 
pignac,’ and relates to the time of the 
coalition between Henry of Navarre and 
Henry of Valois—that is to say, (for our 
author gives no dates,) to the year 1589. 
The character of the latter prince is either 
not well understood, or not well explained. 
He is here represented as a mere fop and 
milksop—haunted, occasionally, by the idea 
of a necessary murder, to which he had been 
accessary. Henry III. was, in reality, one 
of the most detestable villains of his time— 
cruel and treacherous, yet devout—sunk in 
low debauchery, and lost alike to shame and 
honour. 


this 


sect 


those “spirits” to whom we have alluded, 
summoned, apparently, for no other purpose 
than to form a figure in the piece—in which 
he certainly cuts no figure. 

But although we think there is room for 


appearance of 


As for Henri Quatre, he is one of 





improvement in the historical parts of this 
historical romance, the romantic are managed 
so ably and interestingly, that we are ready 
to forgive all the rest. The hero D’Espignac 
has a good deal of the gloomy dignity of 
Ravenswood ; and, altogether, the tale re- 
minds us touchingly of one of the most ad- 
mirable fictions in the language, ‘The Bride 
of Lammermuir.’ 

The second tale, called‘ The Page,’ belongs 
to a more remote era, in which history is a 
dark shadow, where the phantasms of the 
imagination may reign undisturbed by facts, 
or other “ stubborn things.’’ We are carried 
back to the time of Charlemagne, and hear 
anew 

——the blast of that dread horn 

On Fontarabiin echovs borne, 
Which to King Charles did tell, 

That Roland brave and Oliver, 

With every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvailes fell. 

Clodomir the Brave, and his cousin Ro- 
bert the Red, are returning home, after a long 
absence, from the unsuccessful wars of the 
great Charles. As they approach the castle 
of the former, a biack banner is observed 
streaming from the tower, surmounted by a 
bleeding heart, the cognizance of Robert, who 
is supposed by the family to be dead ; and 
our travellers enter the gates, somewhat star- 
tled by the omen. Among their retinue, isa 
Saracen page, who appears to have drawn 
upon himself, the deadly hatred of Robert,— 
a fieree, reckless, and desperate adventurer, 
to whom his cousin Clodomir is blindly at- 
tached by the chains of habit, consanguinity, 
and early association. The page returns the 
scowl of the knight, with a sturdy and ob- 
servant glance, under which the eyes of the 
latter seem to quail. 

The habitual gloom of Robert deepens, 
after his return, into sullenness; and Blanche, 
the wife of Clodomir, as she gazes on his 
ominous brow, feels reviving within her certain 
dark suspicions, which are carefully fostered 
by the page. Blanche at length is terrified, 
even for the life of her lord; and when he 
goes forth to hunt in the forest, passes the 
interval, till his return, in an agony of appre- 
hension. 

One day, she sees him as usual, sally out 
with his retinue to the chase—but Robert is 
not of the party. While speculating on this 
circumstance with the page, as they stand at 
the window, the gloomy knight is observed 
riding out of the court alone, and unarmed, 
except with his dagger—recognized by the 
young Saracen, as one of great value, by the 
flashing in the sun of an immense ruby, 
with which the hilt is ornamented. Neither 
Robert nor his cousin return at the usual time, 
and Blanche is almost distracted with alarm; 
but at length, the former knight is seen re- 
entering the gate, his steed covered with 
foam, and himself in strange agitation. At 
this sight, the caution of the lady deserts | 








| 
| 


her, and she taxes him with the murder of 
her lord. ‘The charge is heard with indig- 
nation; Robert assures her that his cousin 
is near at hand; andthe lady, with her young 
son, whom she dares not trust out of her 
sight, and accompanied by the page, rides 
forth to meet her husband. 

She meets him not; she is attacked by 
the banditti of the forest, and robbed of her 
child. The page gallantly rides in pursuit, 
and, favoured by the inequalities of the 
ground, comes up with the ruffian, who is in 
possession of the prize—engages him—rescues 
the boy—and, by a feat of dexterity, gets 
possession of his enemy's dagger. This 
weapon turns out to be the dagger, that, in 
the morning, had attracted his observation, 
as it glittered in the hand of Robert! 

Mighty was the rage of Clodomir, when, 
on his return, he heard of the outrage that 
had been attempted. He himself had been 
detained by a scuffle with the banditti; and 
his indignation had been increased tenfold, 
by the resemblance which one of them had 
dared to exhibit, as he fled, to his cousin Ro- 
bert! No remarks upon this circumstance 
could awaken suspicion in his generous 
breast; but when he heard the story of the 
dagger, he determined, for the sake of his 
cousin’s honour, that the affair should be 
publicly investigated. 

Robert meets the charge with calmness, 
and rolls back suspicion upon the head of the 
page by a counter-charge of theft ;—for the 
ruby of the dagger is wanting. This is the 
more probable charge of the two—the Saracen 
youth having long pined in expectation of his 
ransom; and he is finally committed to a 
dungeon till he should produce the jewel. 
The place of his imprisonment is near Ro- 
bert’s apartment, and the Lady Blanche 
trembles for the safety of the deliverer of her 
child. As the night advances she becomes 
more nervous; and at length prevails upon 
Clodomir to accompany her to the spot and 
set the youth free. 

“ They had almost gained the chamber where 
slumbered the Red Knight, when Clodomir 
suddenly paused and listened intently, for he 
fancied that he had heard other footsteps than 
those of the fairy being by his side, and, but 
that he would not give way to what he deemed 
womanish fears, a noise like the closing of a 
door had grated harshly upon his ears. Now 
again all was silent, and after waiting for a few 
moments, he proceeded. * * * 

“As they stepped at the prison door, the 
Lady Blanche, whose impatience had been gra- 


| dually increasing, unable longer to control it, 


eagerly sprang up to look through the small 
grating through which prisoners had received 
their food in former times, and with more ruth- 
less gaolers than Clodomir. Her heart beat 
almost audibly as she strained her aching sight 
to discern the figure of the Moor in the apart- 
ment. But saw him not. Although the 
moonbeams shone brightly through the high 


she 
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loop-hole, the low pallet prepared for his repose 
was beyond its influence, and the eye in 
a distinct outline amid the broad 
of shadow thrown by a projection of the wall 
over the corner in which it was placed, * * * 
What would she not have given but to hear him 
breathe ?—but no! in vain did she check h 

own respiration to listen,—the deepest silence 
reigned around, and only served to heigl 
her dread and apprehension.” iii. 91—4. 


vain 


sought mass 


iten 


They at length enter the prison, and the 
page is discovered asleep, and smiling in his 
sleep. He awakens; and Clodomir proposes 
that Blanche shall remain for an instant in 
the prison, while he himself passes stealthily 
the chamber of Robert and sets the youth 
free. 

* Thus saying, he gently closed the door, and 
the Lady Blanche heard the key turn in 
lock with a feeling of security, which 
creased when, casting her eyes round the apart- 
meut, discovered that every crevice and 
corner rendered distinctly visible by the 
brightness of the moonbeams through the lo p- 
hole. For a while she paced to and fro, and at 
length, exhausted by long-continued watching, 
after looking around for a seat, she 
couch from which the Moor 

“ Here she buried her f 


tne 
was in- 
she 


was 


sank on the 
had so lately arisen. 
ice amid the ample 
folds of the dark mantle in which she was enve- 
loped, and while thus lying in comparative ease 
and security, she in to smile at 
silly fears which had so wellnigh overcome 
courage. 


the 
her 
Clodomir had spoken truth, the owl 
was heard no more, and thus Clotilde’s ballad, 
with all its evil omens, was fast fading from her 
mind. The apartment was small and low- 
el ince could take in its whole extent $ 
there the which the most 
superstitious fancy could affix any idea of mys- 
tery or Importance: each object stood in bold 
and distinct outline, and removed all those 


fearful Which absolute 


soon beg 


-one 
nor was 


smallest recess to 


impressions darkness 


might otherwise have produced. ‘The door was 

made fast; La Morlaye had possession of the 

key, and could she be more safe than under his 

charge?) She was now at the summit of her 

wishes: the Moor was free; no stain could 

ittach to the name of La Morlaye; it would 
; 


still descend a fair and spotless heritage to Cla- 
rion; and above all, what most contributed to 
her returning peace of mind, was the reflec 
that ere long Robert the Red would seek 
home, and his absence 
that serenity 
stranger while 
castle. 
“While musing thus, the 
situation was soon forgotten, and all 
brance of danger banished from her mind, until 
ned from the chill night air by 
heavy-furred mantle, and lulled by the 
rippling of the distant waters below, | 
ideas began to crowd hurriedly 
through her brain, while eacl 
came less and less vivid. 


tion 
another 
restore to her bosom 
to which she would ever be a 
he remained an inmate of the 


loneliness of her 
remem- 





at last, ser 
the 


ntl 
pentie 








confusedly 
1 impression 
Events which had so 
recently taken place seemed to fade from her 
memory, into a sound 
by the fatigue 
é 101-2 


and 


be- 


and she finally sank 
rendered doubly deep 
which she had previously undei 


ae 


slumber, 
gone.” ili. 


has a 





1 dream, and 
‘Suddenly awoke, with < a painful sense of suffo- 
cation, i 
* She 


isof some heavy weight upon her o«¢ 


soul. 
made an effort to 
though she 
pallet by force: she 
be still under the influence of 
it was not till after repeated 
that she i 
another person in the 
pere 


rise, but in vain; it 
seemed as were held down to the 


vined Iie 
the dream, and 
¢ ‘nde ‘avours to rise 


at first rself to 


ima 


became conscious of the presence 





= ale She 
that the cloak 


purposely held down, or how should ; 


now too 
‘ived with horror 


must 





ne pe thus 





restrained from moving? Her heart beat, as 


of 


| 
' 


oh it we 


she essayed 


thou suld have burst from her bosom— 
to scream—in an instant the weight 
hung upon her chest, flew to her 
and proved to be the firm and heavy 
pressure of an enormous hand. 

“ She lay paralysed with 
dred ideas floated through 
jest of the 


which had 


mouth, 


hile a hun- 


mind: it 


terror, W 

her Was 
idle Baron’s to alarm her—it 
Moor—it the Jew;—ah, no, her 
husband’s hand would never press thus rudely, 
northe Moor, nor the J would dare to be 
familiar! If neither of oh God! 
it then? and why spoke they not? Sh 
in in dot 
no lanwuage can describe 


som 


was the was 


thus 





these, who was 

did not 
vdful truth; and 
the sensation of horror 
which ran through her frame.” iii. 105-6. 


long rem ibt of the dre 


his 
prey in the dark for the hated page, and, be- 
finishing 
gratifies his revenge by whispering 
in the victim's ear. ‘The ti, of whom 
he is the chief, are to be admitted forthwith, 
into the Clodomir and 
child are to be destroyed—and Blanche forced 
into a horrid union with the destroyer. 

** Such is my said he. And now 
thy hour is come! hie thee down to darkness 
and perdition, thou accursed one! 


The assassin is Robert: he mistakes 


fore the murder with his dagger, 


his plans 
bandit 
his 


he says, castle 


revenge 


and shouldst 


thou there meet Otho the Saxon, it were need- 
less te lling him who sent th tin re, full we ul 
must he remember the death-blow of Robert's 
dagger! and may his ghost anc l thine for ever 
haunt me, if it strike not home!’ 

Ihe hapless Lady breathed a silent prayer 
to Heaven as Robert raised | hand. ci 





at arm’s leng 
aim. Already wi 


moment he 


poised 


surea 





as if to take 





it descending straight to the throbbing heart of 
the unresisting victim, when suddenly a deadly 
shriek, shrill and piercing, as of one in all the 
agonies of torture, rang through tl dark 
Cc Longe ere its echo had died away 
t r was burst open, and scarcel 





were the 
murderers 











dagger was wrench 
and bri as it v the quickness of 
lightning to the further end of the chamber.” 
Rob rt ‘s by a secret door, pursued 
by the page—he mounts his horse—he dashes 
} ; af on 





overtaken 
suspense 
red knight 


through the postern-—but is 


po 


ensues ; 


med \ brief period of 
1 
i 


rs¢ of the 





returns masteriess 


And his bridle is red with the sign of despair! 


Such of the leading inci- 
dents of this well-conceived tale ; and, t 
ther with the extracts, it will impress our 
we have doubt, with a high 
respect for the power and talent of the au- 
thoress. 
We have 


a brief outlin 





e- 





1 
readers, no 


left ourselves little room 





to talk 


of ‘ Ash-W< 
ing tale. 
Cardinal 


} } 
I ud- 


1 third and concl 
It is a historical picture, of which 
figure. 


tichelieu is the 7 


eived, the 


dnesday,’ t 





rominent 


is happily con grouping 





nd the characters well marked, and 
; 
contrasted, 

nt now take leave of our fair debu- 

° P 1] ] wptt 1s » 

but, ur spite Of ail the pretty things we 

l (in the midst of our rudeness), we 


almost fear we shall not be so well satisiied 


at our next meeting. Like other pronusing 


writers whom we know, she will probably be 


> ? ’ 
satisfied with the progress shi has 
rather 
This would bea 





aires 





} ; ee 
made, and henceforward to write 


much than to write bet 





pity. ‘Chantill po but not 
p nent. But let her only believe —_ : 
to he still a scholar in the art—and a 


ficult art it is;—let her study al 





and dif 


the best models; 
earnestly into society, 
heart; and, at length, 
thinking, and read 
ing, 


let her look 
and into her own 
after musing, and 
ing, and seeing, and weigh- 
let her sit down again to another ro- 
mance, and we promise, on our critical credit, 
that Miss Georgina Alicia L— will have 
no cause to be dissatisfied with the verdict of 
all true admirers of taste and genius. 


compare 


Tour in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, in the years 


Briefe eine 8s Verstorbenen, Xe. 


1826, 1827, and 1828. By a German 
Prince. Vols. IIL. & IV. Stuttgart. 
Second Notice.] 


We shall resume our translations from these 
volumes without preface. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert.—* A very worthy and ami- 
able woman, formerly, they say, married to the 
King, but at present wholly without influence in 
that quarter, but no less belove d and respected, 
dun ea ent ton et sans pret nsion.” 

ler Mali sty.—** The Duchess 
honoured the feast with her 
pressed forward to see her, 
tiose rare 
obtain for them 
rank, and 
highly 
a popularity 
well be 


Clarence 
presence; and all 
for she is one of 
personal qualities 
much more respect than their 
unceasing benevolence and 
character, have obtained for her 
in England, of which we Germans 
muy proud—the more so, since in all 
probability she is destined to be one day the 
Queen of that com ntry.”” 

The King.—* Thad the honour of dining with 
the Duke of Clarence, where also met the 
Princess Augusta, the Duchess of Kent and her 
and the Duchess of Gloucester. The 
a most friendly host, and is kind 
to retain of the different 
times and has before seen me. 
ie English national character, 


Princesses whose 


whose 


amiable 


d 1ugiter, 
Duke mak Ss 
enough a recollection 
places where he 
He h 
in the best sense of the word, and also the Eng- 
lish love of domestic arrangement. ‘The daugh- 
ters of the beau sang, all extra- 
ordinarily handsome, though in different styles of 
“Among the sons, Colonel Fitzclarence 


s much oft 


Dial ’ 
vuke are Gun 


beauty. 





is, in many respects, the most distinguished. 

R wenys indeed, do we meet with a young 

offic er of such various accomplishments.” 
Duchess of St. A.—* According to the 


recollections of her Grace, she found 
herself a forsaken, starving, frozen child, in an 
outshed of an En She was taken 
thence by a gipsy-crew, whom she afterwards 
left for a company of strolling players. In this 
profession, she obtaine «4 some reputation bya 
pleasing exterior, a constant flow of spirits, and 
a certain originality—till by degrees she gained 
several friends, who maguanimously provided 
for her wants. She long lived in undisturbed con- 
nexion with the rich banker C——, who, at 
length married her, and, at his death, left her a 
fort £70,000 a year. By this colossal 
inheritance, she afterwards became the wife of 
the Duke of St. A—, the third English Duke 
ink, and, what is a somewhat singular 
coincidence, the descendant of the well-known 
actress Nell Gwynn, to whose charms the Duke 
bted for h much the same way 


h a hundred years earlier) as his wile 1s 


earliest 


elish village. 





une of 
in pointol r 
his tithe, in 


Is 1hde 


cood sort of woman, who has 
sitation in speaking of the past—on the 


She is a very 
no he 
contrary, is rather too frequent in her reminis- 

‘Thus she entertained us the whole even- 
ith various representations of her former 
dramatic The drollest part of the 
affair wa had taught her husband, a 
very young man, thirty years under her own 
play the lover's part, which he did 
badly enough. Malic ious tongues were naturally 

yery busy, and the more so, as many of the recited 


ences. 





ing, W 
characters. 
, that she 


age— to 
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passages gave room for the most piquant appli- 
” 
cations. 

Don Miguel.—* The young Prince is not ill- 
looking, somewhat like Napoleon, but rather 
embarrassed in his demeanor. His complexion 
resembles the olive of his country, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance seems more melan- 
choly than otherwise. * * # 





“The Prince appears to be a general favourite ; 
yet you cannot but believe, that more than one 
arriére pensée is concealed behind |} 
aftability. 
that our friend, the Marquis Palmella, is obhiged 
to drop down on his knees every morning, when 
first he appears before the Prince. 


lS excessive 


The Portuguese etiquette is so sariot 








“The popular feeling here, with regard to 
Miguel, is changed from horror to love; and he 
is everywhere received with enthusiasm. He 
had been represented as a tyrannical ultra, and 
now the terrible monster turns out to be a polite 
and handsome young man. at the thea- 
tre he was rapturously welcomed. He imme- 
diately rose with his Portuguese and English 
suite, and most courteously acknowledged the 
compliment. Shortly after the curtain drew up, 
und a fresh round of appl: use from the peop le, 
testified their admiration of the beautiful scenery. 
Miguel rose a second time and bowed his a 
most gracefully ; though astonished at this, the 
audience good-naturedly overiooked the 
take and renewed their vivas. The favourite 
clown now made his appearance on the stage, 
in the figure of a huge ourang-outang, with the 
agility of Mazurier. Loud 
applause for this actor; when Miguel ag 





To-d 














tuis- 








r than ever was the 
iin rose 

This was 
returned by 
shouts of laughter—till one of his Ene 
tendants seized the Infant by th 
out ceremony, and pulled him to his seat. No 
doubt, the Don and the clown lone remai 
identified in the mind of the 


and repeated his acknowledgm 
too much. 





His bows were oniy 


lish at- 





audic nee.” 
Sir Wailer Scott.—* + was yesterday a 

invited to the Duchess ofS .A—’s, where ay 

ing surprise awaited me. T c 

ple aced between on hostess and an ek 








ime late, and wi 

lerly man, 
ll, and of simple exterior, but of a most ami- 
ible and kindly 
Scotch, ; 


broad 
} 


who spoke in 
(no very pleasant dialect,) and yet 
would probably not have struck me as a remark- 
able person, had I not found after a few minutes, 
that I was sitting next to the famous Unknown. 
Many a dry sharp witticism fell from his lips, 
as also sundry anecdotes, most unpretendingl 
told, which, without appearing brilliant, 
failed to strike. Whenever he became animated, 
his eyes glanced so brightly and kindly, and 
with an expression of such true-hearted 
ness and 
by him. 

“He afterwards recited an ori 
inscription, which he had shortly 
at Melrose Abbey. 


aspec t, 








hever 


cood- 
nature, that you could not but be won 


rinal ancient 
before 
[t ran as follows :— 


found 


th goes on the earth, glittering in gold: 
arth goesto the earth sooner than it would: 
The earth builc arth castles and towers; 
The earth says to the earth—* All this is ours !’ 
“A little conce 





!s on the ¢ 


icluded the « 














ert col in 
which, the very handsome daughter of the vreat 
bard, ahealthful auty, took part, and 
Miss Ste l only. It was 
late befor 1, liavit iched 
my journ ing sketch of Six 
Walter, for ed to indness 


of my hostess. As all the e 
seen, by no means resemble the origi: 
send a careful copy with this letter.” 





The “careful « 
German volumes, 


_is published in the 
a A > shrewdly s uspect, 





that, by mistake, the ske we > peed dis 
a representation of the Prince hi To 
Sir Walter Scott it certainly ‘won no re- 


semblance whatever; and the only face to | F, 


* Liston, 
tis part. 
following 


which we can compare it, is that 
when unexcited or displeased wit] 

Can it be to Luttrell, that the 
refers ?— 


“T am here with a numerous society, in the 
house of a very fashionable lady. ‘The mansion is 
as splendid and tasteful as possible, but too beau- 
tiful and grandiose to be pleasing—at least to 
me. Add to this, the presence of L—,a 
patentee of every word the debon- 
bound to 
liking for 
him, out of fear of his malicious tongue. I have 
1] hate for the whole tribe of such wits, es- 
pecially when, like this person, they combine a 
exterior with a gall and sarcasm 
unredeemed by grace of any kind. In human 
society, they appear as poisonous insects, whom 
people, out of a pitiful weakness, he 
with the blo 

The Earl of W—il—d.—* The caricati 
the ex-ministers are 
Karl of W—, a sin 


whose 
believe 
they only pretend 


puns, 


naire assemblage themselves 


admire, thoug! 


amort 


repulsive 





p to nourish 





” 
OWlle 


rists of 
hard on the 
ular old man, possessed by 
pride, and, having the 
ofa mummy, who, notwith 

standing his eighty ye lily seen 
i thr h St. dam ss Park, with the swilt- 
This is the moment chosen by 
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seen flying 
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er friends 


The Lady Mayoress and were pre- 
seut in horrible dre sses—perhaps those best 
suited to the wearers. On the following morn- 
ing, I read the above-mentioned speech of my 


diplomatic friend, in the papers—just as it 
iould have been, but by no means such as it 
was.” 
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Isle of France, and she had there purchased 
from a negress, the pretended prophesying book 
of the Empress Josephine,who is said to have read 
therein her future greatness and fall, before she 
sailed for France. Lady F. produced it at tea, and 
invited the company to question fate, accord- 
ing to the prescribed fo Now, listen to the 
rs, V h are really remarkable enough. 
Mrs. Rothschild was the first—and she asked if 
her wishes would be fulfilled. Answer: ‘ Weary 
» with wishes—one who has obtained so 
y well be satisfied.’ Next came Mr. 
Spring Rice,a cele brate d parliamentary speaker, 
and one of the most zealous champions of the 
Catholic Question. He asked, whether on the 
following day when the question was to be brought 
forward in the upper house, it would pass. I 
should here remark, that it is well known here 
that it will not pass—but that in all — ility 
in the next session it will. Th« — swe r 
of the book ran tl —* You will have no suc§ 
cess tis tim rhey then made a young Pei - 
rican lady ask if she should soon be married, 
‘Not in this part of the world,’ was the answer.” 

E Women.— * A drawing -room and 
court presentation are always here as ridiculous 
as the levee of a burgomaster; and all the pride 
and wealth of the aristocracy are lost sight of in 
the awkward embarrassment of these fair ones,not 
adorned, but burdened with diamonds and orna- 
nents. In dishabille, and when they are moving 
iu their domestic circle, young English women 
very often appe it to creat advantage, but in 
large societies hardly ever-——for an unconquerable 
timidity so the y paralyzes even their in- 
tellects, that a rational conversation with them 
is out of the question. Of all the European 
women, | take them to be the most pleasii 
comforta wives, as also the most unfit for 

isplay and society—a judgment in which the 
praise is greater than the blame.” 

i ¢ si —‘Ag in in ball-dress 

( r shoes as light 

as paper, which are every day fresh 3 ned” £77 

We had marked long history about 
Mad. Buona parte the Horticultural 
Garden, the S tine River—but have 

ot space “ 

Vofce.—Since writing the above, we have received a 
copy of the third volume of the translation, about to be 
published by Mr. Effingham Wilson. The fourth is 
promised in a few days, and, therefore, the public may 
calculate on the publication forthwith, 

a 
Selections from Prose. London, 

18352 Ldwi 
Essays Moral and Political, By Robert 

outhey, Esq., UL.D.; now first collected. 

2\ Londen, 1852. Murray. 
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any degree lessened the effect of its uncommon 
His voice excelled both in melody 
and compass, and its fine modulations were 
happily accompanied by that grace of action 
which he possessed in an eminent degree, and 
which has been said to be the chief requisite of 
an orator. An ignorant man described his elo- 
quence oddly but strikingly, when he said, that 
Mr. Whitefield preached like alion. So strange 
a comparison conveyed no unapt notion of the 
force and vehemence and passion of that oratory 
which awed the hearers, and made them tremble 
like Felix before the apostle. For believing 
himself to be the messenger of God, commis- 
sioned to call sinners to repentance, he spoke as 
one conscious of his high credentials, with autho- 
rity and power; yet in all his discourses there 
was a fervent and melting charity, an earnest- 
ness of persuasion, an outpouring of redundant 
love, partaking the virtue of that faith from 
which it flowed, inasmuch as it seemed to enter 
the heart which it pierced, and to heal it as with 
balm. * * # 


Sweetness. 


The theatrical talent which he displayed in 
boyhood manifested itself strongly in his ora- 
tory. When he was about to preach, whether it 
was from a pulpit, or a table in the streets, or a 
rising ground, he appeared with a solemnity of 
manner, and an anxious expression of coun- 
tenance, that seemed to show how deeply he was 
impressed with a sense of the importance of 
what he was about to say. His elocution was 
perfect. They who heard him most frequently 
could not remember that he ever stumbled at a 
word, or hesitated for want of one. He never 
faultered, unless the feeling to which he had 
wrought himself overcame him, and then his 
speech was interrupted by a flow of tears. Some- 
times he would appear to lose all self-command, 
and weep exceedingly, and stamp loudly and 
passionately ; and sometimes the emotion of his 
mind exhausted him, and the beholders felt a 
momentary apprehension even for his life. And, 
indeed, it is said, that the effect of this vehe- 
mence upon his bodily frame was tremendous ; 
that he usually vomited after he had preached, 
and sometimes discharged in this manner, a 
considerable quantity of blood. But this was 
when the effort was over, and nature was left at 
leisure to relieve herself. While he was on 
duty, he controlled all sense of infirmity or pain, 
and made his advantage of the passion to which 
he had given way, ‘ You blame me for weeping,’ 
he would say, ‘ but how can I help it, when you 
will not weep for yourselves, though your im- 
mortal souls are upon the verge of destruction, 
and, for aught I know, your are hearing your 
last and may never more have an 
opportunity to have Christ offered to you!’” 


p. 233—236. 


sermon, 


From neither the Life of Nelson, the 
History of Brazil, the Book of the Church, 


nor the Colloquies, have we an opportunity of 


inserting extracts, and we regret it the less, 
as those works are very popular. <A friend 
of ours, lately from Brazil, told us that 
Southey’s History was held up to him by a 
venerable Spaniard, who said, “ Look, Sir ! 
that is our boast—and it should be yours 
also, for it is the work of an Englishman.” 

Since writing the above, we have received 
the Essays Moral and Political. We take 
no part in politics, and it is our pride and 
boast, that no political feeling influences us 
in the holier task of estimating men’s genius 

but we have strong feelings on the subject, 
and are, therefore, willing to leave these 
volumes to share in that admiration we have 
so often expressed, equally for the prose and 
poetry of the writer. 


eee 





| 





Famity Lisrary, No. XXVII. 

The Lives of the most eminent British Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan 
Cunningham. Vol. V. London, 1882. 
Murray. 

A fifth volume of the Lives of the Painters 

requires little in the way of criticism. If 

public judgment had not spoken very intel- 
ligibly, Jamesone and the other worthies 
here noticed, must have remained unhonour- 
ed—the truth we know to be, that this work 
has been eminently, and we may conscien- 
tiously add, most deservedly successful. Mr. 
Cunningham is one who spares neither time 
nor labour; he gleans far and near—from 
biography, history, and tradition ; and he 
weaves his collected facts and anecdotes 
together into a narrative of great simplicity 
and beauty—in some instances, as in the 
life of Blake, of almost unrivalled beauty. 

The present volume contains Memoirs of 

Jamesone, whom Walpole called the Van- 

dyke of Scotland — Ramsay — Romney — 

Runciman— Copley, the father of Lord 

Lyndhurst —Mortimer — Raeburn — Hopp- 

ner—Owen—Harlow, and Bonington—all 

good men and true! 

So little is known of the life of Jamesone, 
that the Memoir, though very interesting 
and full of curious information, is rather his- 
torical than biographical; and we shall con- 
tent ourselves with one extract :-— 

“‘ Jamesone, when he returned from foreign 
study, found painting a not unhonoured profes- 
sion among the northern presbyterians, and 
was employed to execute many portraits of 
distinguished covenanters as well as cavaliers. 

“ It has been said, sarcastically, that in this, 
nationality overcame the aversion to a profane 
art, and that the natural love of all men for 
what is strange and first seen was too strong for 
the discipline of the kirk; but foreign artists 
had formerly been employed to do what a native 
was able to perform now; and those who have 
acquainted themselves with the antiquities of 
the North need not be told that works of art, 
rivalling at least those with which catholic ar- 
chitecture had adorned itself in England, were 
largely diffused over Scotland, both main land 
and isle. ‘The church of Rome, the mother of 
much that is useful and elegant, had from early 
ages captivated the people by her carved pro- 
cessions of saints and her painted miracles and 
legends. The kings, too, had not only patro- 
nized works of genius, but some of them ex- 
celled personally in poetry, music, and archi- 
tecture; tapestry, representing passages from 
Scripture or from the poets, abounded ; sculp- 
tured tombs in freestone or in marble were to 
be found in every church; and even the wildest 
of the Western Isles show, in the present day, 
such relics of old magnificence as excite the 
admiration of travellers. ‘That the sculptures 
of the most splendid abbeys, and the paintings 
in the castles of the nobles, were altogether 
unworthy of being classed among finished works 
of art no one questions: yet, at the same time, 
the conception often showed true poetic feeling ; 
and we cannot deny that, in selecting the sub- 
jects from Scripture, Scottish history, and 
poetry, the men of that day showed a taste 
which might be a lesson in the present. Some 
have seen—and I think there is truth in the 
remark—more of those formal shapes and atti- 
tudes, than of the fine freedom and natural ease 
of Rubens, in the works of Jamesone. It is 
seldom that a style acquired by much study 
and hard labour, as his must have been in the 
absence of all instruction, can be relinquished 
even when a better offers itself: the old man 
with his deeds is too hard for regeneration ; and 











new task. He learned the light and shade of 
colours in the company of Vandyke; but it is 
more than probable that he grounded his style 
upon the older and ruder models of his own 
country.”’ p. 3—9. 

Ramsay has quite as much merit given to 
him as we think either his fame or works 
can well carry; Runciman is not sufficiently 
known to awaken much interest; and of 
Romney we ourselves discoursed largely not 
long since, although some anecdotes here 
mentioned we do not remember to have read 
before. A scene at Eartham is admirably 
dramatic. 

“To recruit his exhausted powers, Romney 
now retired annually for a summer month or so 
to the residence of Hayley at Eartham. Here 
he supped full with flattery, served up in prose 
as well as verse. Lifting the curtain of this 
little stage, we find ourselves in the midst of a 
select coterie of poets, poetesses, painters, and 
wits,— Hayley himself, Miss Seward, Charlotte 
Smith, Eliza Heron, Romney, and Cowper, be- 
sides others with or without name, not less 
willing to admire the liberality of their enter. 
tainer, and all on marvellous good terms with 
themselves and with each other. * 

“ This coterie, among but not of whom was 
sometimes Cowper, lived in—I might say upon 
—the mutual interchange of the most ludicrous 
flattery. When they gathered together at the 
breakfast table, the ordinary greetings were 
Sappho, and Pindar, and Raphael; they asked 
for bread and butter in quotations, and ‘ still 
their speech was song.’ They then separated 
for some hours: poetasters, male and female, 
retired, big with undelivered verse; and Rom- 
ney proceeded to sketch from the lines of 
Hayley, or make designs as he had suggested. 
When the hour appointed for taking the air 
came, the painter went softly to the door of 
the poetess—opened it gently, and if he found 
her 

With looks all staring from Parnassian dreams, 
he shut it and retreated: if, on the contrary, 
she was unemployed, he said, ‘ Come, Muse ;’ 
and she answered, ‘ Coming, Raphael ;’ and so 
the time flew by. Romney, on hearing Miss 
Seward speak affectionately of her father, paint- 
ed her portrait, and desired it might be given 
to the parent she loved so much. ‘The poetess 
was eager, in concert with Hayley, to make 
some return; and truly the painter must have 
been a simple man if he failed to be astonished 
with the result of their joint efforts. Of the 
eighty and eight lines called ‘Coming to Ear- 
tham,’ and ‘ Leaving Eartham,’ there are only 
two which have reference to the subject, and 
full fifty-six which refer to no subject at all. 
They are big with Eolus, Orion, Muse, Boreas, 
Auster, Zephyr, Eurus,—(I take them down 
as they come)—Famine, and Ceres. It hap- 
pened to rain when the pcoetess of Lichfield 
arrived, and hence all these demons of tempest 
and storm.” p. 105—7. 

The life of Copley is more interesting, not 
only in its connexion with the illustrious 
son, but because little was heretofore really 
known of the Painter himself. There ap- 
pears to be little doubt that he was born in 
America; it is certain that he was there 
educated, and it is noteworthy, says Mr. 
Cunningham, “ that, almost at the same hour, 
America produced, amid her deserts and her 
trading villages, two distinguished painters, 
West and Copley, who, unknown to each 
other, were schooling themselves in the ru- 
diments of art, attempting portraits of their 
friends one day, and historical composition 
the other ; studying nature from the naked 
Apollos of the wilderness, as some one called 
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the native warriors; and making experi- 
ments on all manner of colours, primitive 
and compound ; in short, groping, through 
inspiration, the right way to eminence and 
fame.” p. 163. 

A curious anecdote is mentioned of the 
artist’s first fame in England :— 

“ A painting of a ‘ Boy and a tame Squirrel,’ 
which came without any letter or artist's name, 
to one of the Exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
demy; and when its natural action and the 
deep vivid colouring made the Academicians 
anxious to give it a good place, they were at a 
Joss what to say about it in the catalogue, but, 
from the frame on which it was stretched being 
American pine, they called the work American. 
The surmise was just; it was a portrait by 
Copley of his half-brother, Harry Pelham, and 
of such excellence as naturally raised high ex- 
pectations.” p. 164. 





There are several other interesting anec- | 
dotes, and one we must extract, as highly 
illustrative of the capricious ignorance to | 
which a portrait-painter is often subjected :— 

“A certain man came to Copley, and had | 
himself, his wife, and seven children, all in- | 
cluded in a family piece :—‘ It wants but one | 
thing,’ said he, ‘ and that is the portrait of my 
first wife—for this one is my second.’—‘ But,’ | 
said the artist, ‘she is dead, you know, sir: 
what can I do? she is only to be admitted as an 
angel.’—* Oh, no! not at all,’ answered the 
other; ‘she must come in as a woman—no | 
angels for me.’ The portrait was added, but | 
some time elapsed before the person came back: | 
when he returned he had a stranger lady on his | 
arm. ‘I must have another cast of your hand, | 
Copley,’ he said: ‘an accident befell my second 
wife; this lady is my third, and she is come | 
to have her likeness included in the family | 
picture.’ The painter complied—the likeness 
was introduced—and the husband looked with 
a glance of satisfaction on his three spouses : 
not so the lady ; she remonstrated; never was 
such a thing heard of—out her predecessors 
must go. The artist painted them out accord- 
ingly; and had to bring an action at law to 
obtain payment for the portraits which he had 
obliterated.” p. 179. 

In proof of the more liberal dealing be- 
tween the nobility and our historical painters, 
we quote the following letter from Earl Fer- 
rers, relating to the famous picture of the 
Arrest of the Five Members. 

“Lord Ferrers’ compliments to Mr. Copley; 
he cannot form any judgment of the picture; 
but, as money is scarce, and any one may make 
eight per cent. of their money in the funds, and 
particularly in navy bills, and there is so much 
gaming, he hopes he’ll excuse his valuing his 
picture in conformity to the times, and not think 
he depreciates in the least from Mr. Copley’s 
just merit ; but if he reckons fifty-seven ficures, 
there are not above one third that are capital, 
but are only heads or a little more; and there- 
fore he thinks, according to the present times, 
if he gets nine hundred pounds for the picture, 
with the frame, after the three other figures are 
put in, and it is completely finished, and he has 
the power of taking a copy, it is pretty near the 
value: that is what very few people can afford 
to give for a picture. However, if Mr. Copley 
would undertake to do a family piece for him 
with about six figures, about the size of the 
picture he has of Mr. Wright’s, with frame and 
all, he would agree to give him a thousand gui- 
neas for the two pictures.”’ p. 181-2. : 


With the summary of the character of 





Copley we conclude for the present, leaving 
a rich harvest of anecdote for another oc- | 
casion :-— 

“Those who desire to know the modes of 


study, the peculiar habits, the feelings and opi- 
nions, likings and dislikings, of Copley, cannot, 
I fear, be gratified. No one lives now who 
could tell us of his early days, when the boy, on 


the wild shores of America, achieved works of | 


surpassing beauty; he is but remembered in 
his declining years, when the world had sobered 
down his mood, and the ecstacy of the blood was 
departed. He has been represented to me by 
some as a peevish and peremptory man, while 
others describe him as mild and unassuming. 
Man has many moods, and they have all, I doubt 
not, spoken the truth of their impressions. I 
can depend more upon the authority which says, 
he was fond of books, a lover of history, and 
well acquainted with poetry, especially the di- 
vine works of Milton. These he preferred to 
exercise either on foot or on horseback, when 
labour at the easel was over—and this bookish 
turn has been talked of as injurious to his 
health; but no one has much right to complain 
of shortness of years, who lives to see out three- 
score and eighteen. 

“ He sometimes made experiments in colours: 
the methods of the Greeks, the elder Italians, 
and the schools of Florence and Venice, he was 
long in quest of; and he wrote out receipts for 
composing those lustrous hues in which Titian 
and Correggio excelled. For the worth of his 


| 


discoveries read not his receipts, but look at his | 





works ; of all that he ever painted, nothing sur- 
passes his ‘ Boy and Squirrel’ for fine depth and 
beauty of colour; and this was done, I presume, 
before he had heard the name of Titian pro- 
nounced. His ‘ Samuel reproving Saul for spar- 
ing the People of Amalek,’ is likewise a fine bit 
of colouring, with good feeling and good drawing 
I have only this to add to what has been 
already said of his works; he shares with West 
the reproach of want of natural warmth—and 
uniting much stateliness with little passion. As 
to his personal character, it seems to have been, 
in all essential respects, that of an honourable 
and accomplished gentleman.” p. 184-3. 


too. 


REMINISCENCES OF MIRABEAU, BY Dumont, 

or GENEVA, 

Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux pre- 
mieres Assemblées Législatives. Par Etienne 
Dumont (de Genéve). Ouvrage posthume, 
publié par M. J. L. Duval, Membre du 
Conseil Représentatif de Genéve. Paris, 
1832. Charles Gosselin. 

[Second Notice.] 

We continue our translations from this en- 

tertaining volume, which contains more 

matter than four of the customary volumes 
of contemporary memoirs, set off, as they 


generally are, with all the factitious aids of 


modern book-making. M. Dumont’s work is 
good standard gold; it contains little alloy 
and no dross. 

The following sketch of Romilly must be 
highly interesting to every admirer of that 
great and good man. 

* The two months we spent at Paris were so 
well filled, the company we saw so varied, the 
whole of our time so well employed, the objects 
we beheld so interesting, and the scene so con- 
stantly changing, that | lived more in this short 
period than during whole years of my subse- 
quent life. I was chiefly indebted to my fellow- 
traveller for the flattering reception I met with. 
I was under his auspices, and as his society was 
much courted, I did not encounter neglect. I 
was proud of his merit, and when I saw that 
he was understood and appreciated, my heart 
warmed with the exultation of friendship, at the 
consideration he enjoyed without perceiving it. 
I cannot now conceive how, in so short a time, 
we managed to get through all we performed. 
Romilly, always so quiet and measured in his 


| gave the bishop time to help the woun 





motions, is yet a man of incessant activity. H 
does not lose even minutes. He devotes him- 
self in earnest to whatever he is doing, and like 
the hand of a clock, he never stops, although 
his motions are so equal as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible.” 

“TI fancy I see him now before me, 
whelmed with business, in the most laborious of 
professions. Although he finds leisure to read 
every important book that appears, he recurs often 
to his classics, receives much company, and yet 
never appears pressed for time. E 
time is a virtue I never possessed, and my days 
often pass without leaving any trace. Romilly 
communicated his activity to me, and taught me 
an art which unfortunately I shall never be able 
to make available.” p. 24-25. 

Of the celebrated Abbé Sieyes, that fan- 
ciful constitution framer of the French revo- 
lution, Dumont says— 

“TI became acquainted with several deputies 
and I often dined with the Bishop of Chartres, 
to whom I had been introduced by Brissot and 
Claviére. I used to meet, at the Bishop's, his 
grand vicar, the Abbé Sicyes, but did not form 
any intimacy with him. He was a very absent 
man, did not encourage familiarity, and was by 
no means of an open disposition. He gave his 
opinion, but without discussion; if any on 
raised an objection, he made no reply. Iis 
works had earned him a high reputation; he 
was considered the oracle of the ‘Tiers- Etat, 
and the most formidable enemy of privileges. 
He was easily moved to anger, ned to 
entertain the most profound contempt tor the 


over- 


onomy ai 


and seen 





present order of society. | thought this friend 
of liberty must of course like the English, and 
I sounded him on the subject; but with surjn 


I discovered that he deemed the English con 
stitution a mere piece of quackery, got t 
impose upon the lower classes. 





lle seem 
listen to me, as if I were uttering absurdities, 
when I detailed the divers modifications of this 
system, and the disguised though real ch 
upon the three estates composing the le 
All influence possessed by the crown was, in his 
eyes, venality, and opposition was a mere tr 
The only thing in England that he admired was 
trial by jury, but he badly understood it, as does 
every Frenchman, and had formed very erro- 
neous notions on the subject. In a word, he 
considered the English as tyros in framing con- 
stitutions, and that he could give a much better 
one than theirs to France.” p. 62-65. 


oisiature. 


The following is an interesting anecdote of 
the Bishop of Chartres, who, at the breaking 
out of the revolution, had embraced the po- 
pular side of the question. 

“ During the first insurrections, he was de- 
puted by the assembly to proceed to a village 
near Versailles, and endeavour to save thie life 
of an unfortunate baker, called ‘Thomassin, 
against whom the people were furious. The 
venerable bishop had exhausted, without eflect, 
all means of reason and persuasion. He said 
the ferocious savages seized the unhappy wretch 
to tear him to pieces. He had not an instant 





to lose. Without hesitation, he threw himself 
on his knees in a deep mire, and calle on 
the assassins to kill him also, rather thar ke 
him witness so atrocious acrime. ‘The frenzied 





multitude of men and women, struck wit 
spect at this action, drew back an instant, nd 





bleeding Thomassin into his carriage.”’ 67-65. 
Speaking of Lafayette, our author says 
“* Lafayette was in the meridian of his pow 
He was master of the chateau, and the nation 
guard was entirely devoted to him. 





But | 

bore his honours meekly, his intentions were 
pure, and his personal character elicited general 
esteem. His house, under the direction of his 
virtuous wife, was distinguished by that decorum 
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of manners which the French nobility had too 
much neglected. * * I was invited to dine with 
him, to meet Mirabeau, M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld, M. De Liancourt, and many others.” 197, 

We may add the following to the parallel 
between the French and English character, 
which we quoted in our last. 

“ T have been able to compare the English 
and French of the same rank in life, and I have 
attended assiduously the sittings of the English 
parliament and those of the national assembly. 
There is no point of opposition in the char eter 
of the two nations more striking, t! 
serve, approaching timidity, of the Englis 
and the confidence in himsc lf displayed i 
Frenchman. [ often used to think, that if a 
hundred persons indiscriminat ly were 


han 





stopped 
= “ “a ps " 
in the streets of London, and the same number 


in the streets of Paris, and a pr 





posal made to 








each individual to undertake thee nt of 
his country, ninety-nine would accept the ofier at 
Paris, and ninety-nine refuse it in London.” 161. 

In this work, Dumont has given ind 
pithy sketches of some leading indi 





He calls them memoranda. We 


» relating to Barrére, Volney,. 


the day. 
insert the 


m1 : 
robesplerre, 


and 


i Barrere de Vieuzac 


I sometimes met 





sail 
*veral ¢ 
*7 


m of amild and : 
He was very well-bred, and se 


table d'héte, where s eputies used to 


1 


J considered Lb 























revolution from a sentiment of benevolence. I 
am persuaded that his association with Robes- 
pi and the court he paid to the different 
parties he successively joined and afterwards 
deserted, were less the effect of a bad ¢ osition, 
than of a id and vi ile « ind a 
conceit which made him thin! nt 
upon him to be a publ 1 i s 
awn orator, were by no means of t rst order; 
there were fifty s] rs in the assemb!y - 
perior to him. He was afterwards suri amed 
the Anacreon of the guillotine; but when I 
knew him he was only the Anacreon of the re- 
vo upon whic i int } he 

wre some very an .? p. 216-7 
Volney, a tall, | t 1, Was in 
of recinre ! 1. 

exageera i baryness, bu 

Was not one of the worki members « 

embly. It was deemed necessary one day to 





order the galleries to be silent. ‘What!’ said 
Volney, ‘are we to limpose 
masters ?’” p. 250. 

** T had twice occasion to converse with Ro- 
bespierre. He had a sinister expression of 
countenance, never looked you in the face, and 





had a continual and unpleasant winking of | 


the eyes. Having once asked me for some ex- 
planation relative to Geneva, | pressed him to 
speak upon the subject; but he told me that he 
was a prey to the most childish timidity, that he 
never approached the tribune without trem- 
bling, and that when he began to speak, his facul- 
ties were entirely absorbed by fear.” p. 250-1. 





Mirabeau was almost idolized by his ser- 
vants; and of this we here insert a 
instance : 

“ He had a valet de chambre whose name was 
Teutch. This man had been a smugeler, and 
had performed prodigies of valour without even 
suspecting that he had done anything extraor- 
dinary. ‘ How these freebooters debase courage, 
once observed Mirabeau: ‘th i 
pidity belongs to the basest of m« 
personal service last 
was very recherché in his toilet, and, moreover, 
amused himself sometimes with kicking and 
thumping Teutch, who considered these rough 
caresses as marks of friendship. When, from 
occupation, or some ¢ the r cause, seve ral aavs 
had elapsed without any such tokens bei: 
poor ‘leutch was very sad, and his 


singular 








} ) 
lalong time, for } 





given, 
service ap- 


duals of 


peared to weigh heavily upon him. ‘ What is 
the matter, ‘Teutch ?’ said his master one day ; 
‘you look very melancholy.’—‘ Monsieur le 
Comte neglects me quite.’ —* How! what do you 
mean ?’ said Mirabeau.—‘ Monsieur le Comte 
has not taken any notice of me for this week 
past.” Thus it was really a necessary act of hu- 
manity to give him now and then a good blow in 
the stomach; and if he were knocked down he 
laughed heartily, and was quite d The 





lelighted. 
despair of this man at Mirabeau’s death is in- 
conceivable.” p. 305-6. 


In his last illness Mirabeau evinced much 


an ancient stoic : 

“The Bishop of Autun, who sa 
him during his last illness, which lasted only 
four or five days, told me, that as 
fits of dreadfully-acute pain were over 

nity, his mil 


his s 


nuch of 





soon as the 





» would 
iable 










resume 





ittent ; to those around hi 
s ) last moment. 
no t of general interest, an 


moment cease speaking and 


a great and noble actor perio p 
Tle dra j l his death, was the happy expres- 





sion of the Bishop of Autun. In the es 
agony of convulsions, and covered with a chilly 
pe rspiration, there were moments when it re- 
quir “il more than the forces il ‘r to 


of a phi 





1 
support life. ‘I shall suffer,’ he wot ldly 
say, ‘so long as you have the least hope of my 


cure; but if you have no longer any, have the 
humanity to put an end to my sufferings, of 


which you cannot fe any idea.’”’ p. 3058-9. 





We have heard that N 1poleon used to 














term the word impossible, tl adiective of 
fools; but Mirebeaun was | hand with 
him in this ice characteristic of a great 
and daring m 
: id his seci to 
h i. YY 17 » - 
sible ‘Impossible!’ replied } beau, start- 
ing from his chair; ‘never againt that foolish 
rd presence.’ ”’ p. dil-12. 
cy owing account ¢ Paine wil! 1 
1 h er a 
I ren t t days after the 
] s return. In m irney to London, T had, 
f i llers, th lebrated Pai nd 
r, a young Scotchman, mad after 





dx »publi ‘anism—an honest and vir- 
tric husiast, who conceived that 
planting the principles of the French revel 
into his country, he should be rendering it 
ereatest service. I had met Paine five or six 
times before, and I could easily excuse, in an 
American, his prejudices against England. But 
i regious conceit and presumptuous self- 
sufficiency quite disgusted me. He was drunk 
with vanity. If you believed him, it was he who 
had done everything in America. He was an 
absolute caricature of the vainest of French- 
men. He fancied that his book upon the Rights 
of Man ought to replace every other book in 
the world; and he told us roundly, that if it 
were in his power to exterminate every library 

















in exi 
in order to eradicate the errors they contained, 
and begin, with the Rights of Man, a new chain 
of ideas and principles. He knew all his own 
writings by heart, but he knew nothing else. 
He repeated to us even love I 
position, written in the most fantasti 1 
They were, indeed, the effusions of his youth, 
and were } Yet Paine was 
a man of talent, full of imagination, gifted with 
popular eloquence, and wielded, not without 
skill, the weapon of irony. My curiosity con- 
this celebrated writer was more than 


; I did 
is journey, and i did not see 





tence, he would do so without hesitation, 









ge. 
ters Of Dls com- 








of Mascarillo. 





worthy 


cerning 





satistied during th 
es 


him again.”’ p. 351-2, 
i We shall conclude with some interesting 


firmness of mind, and his end was worthy of | 


details concerning that veteran diplomatist, 
Prince 'Talleyrand :— 

“IT had formed no intimacy with the Bishop 
of Autun at Paris, but we were acquainted, and 
he had not been long in London before he 
made me such advances as, from our relative 
situations, ought to come from him, if he were 
desirous of a closer acquaintance. He had par- 
ticular letters of introduction to Lord Lans- 
downe; and his distinguished reputation, which 
opened to him the road to the highest political 
honours, caused his society to be courted by 
such as had not already imbibed strong pre- 
judices against all who were connected with the 
French revolution. 

“M. de Talicyrand is descended from a family 
of sovereign counts, one of the most ancient 
houses in France. He was the eldest of three 
brothers ; but being lame from infancy, he had 
been thought unworthy of figuring in the world, 
and was destined for the church, although he 
possessed not one of the qualifications which, 
lion, can render this pro- 
fession even tolerable. [have oiten heard him 
say, that, despised by his parents as a being dis- 
graced by nature and fit for nothing, he had, 
trom his earliest vouth, contracted a sombre and 
taciturn habit. Ilaving been obliged to yield 
his rights of primogeniture toa younger brother, 
he had never slept under the same roof with 
his parents. At the seminary he had but few 
intimate from | habitual 
chaerin, which rendered him unsociable, he was 
considered very proud. Being condemned to 
the church, he did not imbibe sacerdotal senti- 
ments and opinions any more than Cardinal 
‘tz, and many others. He even exceeded the 
rence granted to youth and noble 

wrals were anything but clerical. 
But he knew how to pre erve appearances, and, 

his habits, no one knew better 
7 | e } } } 


1 when to be silent. 








in the Roman commu 








associates; and 











1 . 1) 
limits of indul 


birth ; and his m 





“Tam not sure that he was not somewhat 
too ambitious to produce effect by an air of re- 

rve and re tion. He w lys at first 
very cold, spoke litde, and listened with great 
: little bloated, seemed 


it lis m 





is alw 


attention. fis featur 





nly and grave 





d a strong contrast to this expres- 
listant and 
reserved, and never exposed himself to fami- 
liarity. ‘The English, who entertain the most 
ibsurd prejudices against the French, were sur- 
prised at finding in him neither vivacity, fami- 
liarity, indiscretion, nor national gaiety. A sen- 
tentious manner, frigid politeness, and an air 
of observation, formed an impenetrable shield 
around his diplomatic character. 





‘‘ When among his intimate friends he was 
quite a different being. He was particularly 
fond of sccial conversation, which he usually 
prolonged toa very late hour. Familiar, affec- 
tionate, and attentive to the meaus of pleasing, 
he gave way to a species of intellectual epicu- 
rism, and became amusing that he might him- 
self be amused. He was never in a hurry to 
speak, but selected his expressions with much 
care. The points of his wit were so acute, that 
to appreciate them fully required an ear accus- 
tomed to hear him speak. He is the author of 
the bon mot, quoted somewhere by Champfort, 
where Bulhiére said, ‘I know not why I am 
called a wicked man, for I never committed, in 
the whole course of my life, but one act of wick- 
The Bishop of Autun, who had not 
previously taken part in the conversation, im- 
nediately exclaimed, with his sonorous voice 
and significant tone, ‘But when will this act be 
at an end? One evening at whist, whilst he 
was in London, a lady of sixty was mentioned, 
who had just married a footman. Several per- 
sons expresse { their surprise at such a choice. 
© When you are nine,’ said the Bishop of Autun, 
dryly, * honours are not counted !” 


edness. 





This kind of 
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wit belonged peculiarly to him. He had it from 
Fontenelle, of whom he was a great admirer 
“Talleyrand’s manner of 
peculiarly graceful; and he was a model of good 
taste in conversation. 
born to grandeur and wealth, he had, however, 


Story-teil was 


I; iol ht, Voluptuous, 


ac -customed himself, — r his « le, toa hit 
of privation; and he liberally shared with his 
friends the only resources he had left, aris 


from the sale of the wreck of his superb libr 
which fetched a very ee price, be 
in London, party spirit prevent 








of purchasers. 

“Talleyrand did not come to London for 
nothing. He had a long confer » with Lord 
Grenville, of which I have read his written ae- 
count. Its o bjec >t Was to point out the advan- 
tages which might 
France having a constitutional kine, and to 
form a close connexion between the 
For, although the British cabinet ap 
termined, in the 
strict che 








event of war, to 
it was extremely reserved with 
regard to France, because it neither sym) 
with the French government, nor beli 
the stability of the French 
coldness gave 





constitution. 
great uneasiness to the cavinet 
of the Tuileries, and ‘Talleyrand’ 
bring them closer togeth¢ 





even if he coi 





unite them, and thus make sw 

events, France had n a to fear n Eng- 
land. Lord Grenville lry and laconic; nor 
did he lend himself in an way tot het 













of Talleyrand’s views, not 


vantages they held out to . It isknown 








that Lord Grenville afterwards represented the 
— of Autun as a clever, but ¢ rous 
man. Talleyrand had known Mr. Pitt i nce, 
when the latter, then a v« ry young was on 





Rheims. 
ether in 


a visit to his uncle, the Archbish lop of 
They had spent several cae t 
friendly familiarity; but, in the only interview 
they had in England, Talleyrand thought it w 

Pitt’s place to recall this « 
therefore did not mention it. 
de cidedly opposed to the objec 
mission, took care not to remember 
that he might not be obliged to 

civility to the nephew. 

“On Talleyrand’ S prest ntation at court, the 
king took but little notice of him, and the queen 
turned her back upon him with marked con- 
tempt, which she subsequently imputed to his 
immoral character. From that period he was 
excluded from the higher circles of society, as 
a dangerous man, and the agent of a 
who could not be actually turned out 
but whom it was improper to receive 











iclion, 
of doors, 


well,” 





XXXIV. 
adell : 


WaverLEY Novets.—Vo.. 

St. Ronan’s Well. Edinburgh, ¢ 

Whittaker. 
THE vignette, by Wood, is but 
the illustrative plate, by Mulready 
by R. Graves, is capi tal; it is 
There are but few 
those of little importance. 
the fine discriminating humanity of Sir Walter 
peeps out when incidentally speaking of the 
poor laws; the passage reminds us of a very 
tine paper, by Charles Lamb, on Charity. 

“The system of compulsory charity by poor’s 
rates, of which the absolute necessity « 
be questioned, has 


London, 


indifferent, but 
, and engraved 
genuine nature. 


notes to the volume, and 


in hardly 
connected with it on both 
malevolent 
feelings that can agitate humanity. The quality 
of true charity is not strained. Like that of 
mercy, of which, in a large sense, it may be 
accounted a sister virtue , it blesses him that 
gives and him that ta! It awakens kindly 
feelings both in the mind of the donor and in 
that of the relieved object. ‘Tl ver and 
receiver are 


sides some of the most odious and 





recommenced to 
mutual feelings of 





A touch however of 


rood-will, aud pleasurable 


ted with the consciousness of a 


fix the ce 


emotions connec 
“l in recol 
>of gratitude renders it holy to 
In the lee 
ment for the proclaimed parish pauper, there is 
o of all this. The alms are extorted from 
willing hand, and a heart 


good action lection of the 
one, while a sens 


he other. il and compulsory assess- 





which desires 
the annihilation, rather than the ; 





Phe object ¢ 





which the pittance i 
seizes on it as his right, not 








manner of conferring it being directly ca 
to hurt and d ist his feelings, he revenge 
himself by b ) } Impuden nd clamorous. 
{4 more odious picture, or more likely to deprave 
the feelings of those exposed to its influence 
can hardly be in d; Ly to such a 
! have we been ht by an artificial sys- 
1 of so ty, that we must either deny to- 
gether the ht of the poor 





» fruits of the earth, or afford th 


some means of subsistence out of them by tl 





IWhims and Oddities. Ist & 
Fhomas Hood, Esq. Fourth Edition. London, 


1832. Tilt. 


2nd series. By 


s onl } 


\ mmended M1 
for his skill in getting up a prett 
here we have the fourth edition of the 
‘Whims and Oddities,’ compressed into o1 
beautiful volume. 


ly last week that we « 


y bac k, and 
inimitable 


We cannot but consider such 
a publication, at such a time, as among the cha- 
rities and humanities, and deserving our best 
thanks; but though we have libert y tola oh at 


we must not quote from a fourth edition, and shall 
there confine ourselves to the1 Ww pretace. 
“ When I Jast made my best bow in this book 
I imagined that the p blic, to use ¢ 
rase, had * | from their best bower ;’ but 
First and 


Iman’s ‘ Two 


\ ireeable mistake. The 
Second Series, being now, like ¢ 








Single Gentlemen rolled into on a requ 
1 to to furnish the two t piec 1a 
new prologu Possib] s lL have declared the 
near rel f this work to the ( vic At 
nual, tl her wishe by this unusual 
number of Prefaces, tv connect it also with the 
Odes and Addresses. At allevents, I accede to 
his humour, in spite of a reasonable fear that, 
at this rate, my Sayings will soon exceed my 
Doings. 

*'T’o tell the truth, an r does not much 
disrelish t call for these ast words; 
nd I confess at o1 prelimi- 
nary postscript, witl me pride and pleasure 
A modern book, like a modern race-horse, is 


iged at six years old; and 


apt to be re koned 
an Olympiad and half have ne rly elapsed since 
the birth of my first It is pleasant, 
therefore, to find, that what was done in black 
and white has not become quite grey in the in- 
terval ;- 
an advanced age, of still finding fi 


edition. 


to say nothing of the c« miort, at such 
ends in pub- 
lic, as well as in private, to put up with one’s 
Whims and Oddities, 

I feel very 


ness which has exhausted three 


“ Seriously, grateful for the kind- 


lipressions of 
Come what 


this work, and now invites another 


may, this little book will now leave four imprints 
beliind it,—and a horse could do no more. 
Winchmore Hill, T. Hoop 
January, 1832 
1 : 
YOKKS ON CHOLERA, 
Observations on the Pestilential ¢ ra, as it ap- 
pear d at Sunderland, and on the M rest n 
for its Pre n and Cure. by Will i 
Ainsworth, Esq. London, 1832. Sbers 
Essa €/ ri 0 
/ S - 


a Visit to 
Birming- 





j orge Parsons. 
Belcher. 
Subsiance of a Lecture on 
Meeting of the Medical Prof ssion of Liverpool. 
By D. Baird, M.D. Liverpool, 18 
Official Reports made to Government b 
sell and Barry on tl Disease called ¢ t 
Snasmodica, as observed | ther aur 
Mission to Russia ip 
Winchester 
Ch ra, its Charact and Treatment ; 
s on the Identity of the 1 u 
s ‘Turner ‘Thackrah. Leeds, 1832. 


Cholera, read before a 








By Charl 





Modes by which Cholera is propagated By 
Benjamin . London, 1832. Longman. 
Letters on the Cholera, - 





Whitelaw Ainslie, 
M.D. London, 1832. ilson. 
Traité du Choléra ~ hg Par P. A. Prost, 
M.P. Paris, 1832, Compere Jeune. 
Raj t sur le Choléra Morbus, tHaias tée a 
Vedecine de Lyons. Lyons, 18 Perrin 





From the first moment tl 


its appearance at Sunderland, we hoped that the 
opportunity of studying the disease, which was 
medical men, would not 
well ple 


works are 


| ented to our 
be lost, and we are 
that several of the 


sased to observe 
above 
at the 


written 
by men who have stood bed-side of the 
= nt; and, do not find in them 
any new or very important therapeutical obser- 
vations, the many facts brought 
the appearance of the disease, 
ther 


though we 





forward as to 
and the eflects of 
medies employed, are of great value. We 
recommend p cularly Mr 
ind we hope that the picture he 


Ainsworth’s work, 





draws of the 


errors committed at Sunderland will be a warn- 
ing to other towns. Mr. Ainsworth is a staunch 
contagionist; we were therefore well content to 


read at } 165- 
“T think that the progress of the Indian pes- 
as on the conti 


tilence in this c¢ as well 


} 


nent, marks 


diseases that ever 


yuntry, 


it out as one of the most controllable 
assumed the character of a 
pestilence, both from the short time which ap- 


parently the virus can remain latent in the hu- 
man system, or active in apparel, and /f7 the 


fer nt the temperat ho 
v“,€2 h th ? i » u ap} 


orbid influence.” 
This last fact we have 






never ceased to incul- 
cate since we first drew attention to the subject. 
There cannot be a doubt, that, 
there is not on 
few people as the cholera— indeed, 
perate men, the probability of being atta 
so small hardly to shake the nerves of any 
well-informed on the subject. We think it 
highly useful to impress this on the minds of our 


which attacks so 


tial diseases, 


readers ; it is one of the few points on which all 


the writers upon cholera are agreed. 


The three pamphlets by Drs. Laurie, oe 
and Mr. tain observations m ule 
the several writers in the north of Ei 


After so many speculative works written only 


) . 
Parsons, con 
o] ad 





upon the report of what others have observed, it 
is certainly refreshing to find facts 


collected at the be ide, and there are 


and observa- 
tions 
many in these works. 

The er ial reports made 
to government by Drs. Russell and Barry was 


iter part of the offi 

















published some months ago, but the new matter 
In this volume makes it t r one ¢ he 
most valuable works w i t appeared. It 
contains not only the vy valu reports 
themselves, but an appenc of papers, letters, 





and communications received from the contt- 


Mr. Th y S$} et t Che 
t i . 
: ( } ) : ‘ lune 
7 1 
ish d Indian ch I \ D 1 “ 
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serves, that till he had seen some suffering | 


patients he was of the same opinion, but that 
the first case that came under his observation 


convinced him that the two diseases were of a | 


totally opposite nature. We believe that such 
has been the case with almost all the medical 
men who have carefully observed both diseases. 
It is unfortunate, indeed, that the disease was 
ever called cholera; for in all sciences names 
have great influence, but in medicine they are 
all powerful. 

Mr. Phillips’s pamphlet is interesting, equally 
for the number of facts collected relating to 
epidemics and contagion, and for the original 
observations of the author. The subject is one 
of great interest, but involved in greater obscu- 
rity. Until something more is known of the 
nature of infection, and of its mode of propa- 
gation, it is impossible to fix rules of quaran- 
tine or sanitary restrictions: and the prosperity 
of England, founded upon commerce, is too 
vitally interested in those laws not to make us 
most anxious on the subject. 

Dr. Ainslie is already advantageously known 
as the author of a work on the Indian Cholera, 
published in 1825. His letters are therefore 
well worth perusal. 

Dr. Prost’s Traité is an extraordinary one. 
Those who are acquainted with the progress of 
medicine in France, know the reputation which 
this gentleman has enjoyed for many years for 
the use he has made of morbid anatomy in elu- 
cidating the nature and seat of disease. His 
treatise upon the cholera is an application ofthe 








Swift Tartar hordes ; Cilicians rapacious, 

And Parthians with back-b pugna- 
cious ; 

Sabeans incense-bringing, men of Thrace, 

Italian, Spaniard, Gaul, and that rough race 

Of Britons, rigid as their native colds ; 

With all the rest the circling sun beholds! 

But clouds, and elemental mists, deny 

These visions blest to any fleshly eye. 

C. Lams. 


nuded bow 


STATE OF LITERATURE IN GERMANY. 


Severat of the German governments ap- 


| pear to be in a state of fearful alarm, at the 


progress of public opinion. The revolution 
of July, and the subsequent editions of the 
same at Brussels, Brunswick, Dresden, and 
Cassel, and, above all, the revolution in Poland, 
have made them jealous of their own shadows. 
Nothing is now heard of, but restrictions on 
the press, suppressions of newspapers, and 
prohibitions of books. 

tical King of Bavaric ! 
nished five authors, on 


The liberal and poe- 
successively ba- 
his own authority ; 
and the censorship in Prussia has become so 
severe, that Herr von Raumer, the celebrated 
writer of the History of the House of Hohen- 
stauffen, a staunch prerogative man, and a 
member of the Board of Censors, ashamed of 
his connexion with so unpopular a_ body, 


| has recently resigned his situation, and pub- 


same doctrine, and we think his work deserving | 


attentive consideration. 
The Report of the Medical Society of Lyons 
is little better than waste paper. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE PARTING SPEECH OF THE CELESTIAL 
MESSENGER TO THE POET. 
(From the Latin of Palingenius, in the Zodiacus 
ita). 

Bur now time warns (my mission at an end) 

That to Jove’s starry court I re-ascend ; 

From whose high battlements I take delight 

‘To scan your earth, diminish’d to the sight, 

Pendant, and round, and, as an apple, small ; 

Self-propt, self-balanced, and secure from fall 

By her own weight: and how with liquid robe 

slue ocean girdles round her tiny globe, 

While lesser Nereus, gliding like a snake, 

Betwixt her lands his flexile course doth take, 

Shrunk to a rivulet; and how the Po, 

The mighty Ganges, Tanais, Ister, show 

No bigger than a ditch which rains have swell’d. 

Old Nilus’ seven proud mouths I late beheld, 

And mock'd the watery puddles. Hosts steel- 
clad 

Ofttimes I thence behold; and how the sad 

Peoples are punish'd by the fault of kings, 

Which from the purple fiend Ambition springs. 

Forgetful of mortality, they live 

In hot strife.for possessions fugitive, 

At which the angels grieve. Sometimes I trace 

Of fountains, rivers, seas, the change of place ; 

By ever-shifting course, and Time’s unrest, 

The vale exalted, and the mount deprest 

To an inglorious valley; plough-shares going 

Where tall trees rear’d their tops ; and fresh 
trees growing 

In antique pastures. Cities lose their site. 

Old things wax new. O what a rare delight 

To him, who from this vantage can survey 

At once stern Afric, and soft Asia, i 

With Europe’s cultured plains; and in their 
turns 

Their scatter'd tribes: those whom the hot Crab 
burns, 

The tawny Ethiops; Orient Indians ; 

Getulians ; ever-wandering Scythians ; 


jects—is now behind almost all others. 


lished an apologetical letter, in which he 
boldly assigns his reasons. 

“Tnstead of gradually training the writing and 
reading public,” he observes, “for an enlarged 
and genuine liberty, for a literary emancipation, 
he severity and restriction of the superinten- 
dence has been gradually increased; so that 
Prussia—once, in this respect, the most liberal 
of governments, and evincing the greatest con- 
fidence in the fidelity and good sense of its sub- 
The 
number of prchibitions of books and periodicals 
is augmenting, although such a mental cordon 
will be still less efficacious in keeping off perni- 
cious doctrines, than the renowned medical and 
military cordon proved, with regard to the 
cholera. But the consequences are, that foreign 
booksellers get the profit from which the native 
publisher is debarred; and works are printed 


| abroad, (as I have been obliged to do with some 


of my own,) which are refused the imprimatur 
at home. Prussia, on which all Germany looks 
as on its polar star, has thereby lost much of 
its popularity; and this, by measures, however 
insienificant in themselves, which act more pre- 
judicially on the general feeling of Germany, 
than can be believed by those who have no 
foreign connexions. Nay, even the rude attacks 


| which are made on Prussia, cannot be properly 


refuted here, since the government will not 
allow an apologist to admit such defects as no- 
toriously exist.” 

It has, indeed, been insinuated, that Von 
Raumer did not discover the injustice and 
impolicy of the system, tilla historical alma- 
nack, published at Leipzig, was prohibited in 
Prussia, on account of an article written by 
him, on the late revolution in Poland. But, 
be this as it may, his manifesto is published, 
and will, no doubt, do good. 

It is true, that the poor governments are 
sadly worried; they sincerely believe, that, 
if the people are left for a moment to them- 
selves, they will cut each other's throats, and 
the throats of their rulers and friends. Ac- 
cordingly, they govern and rule, and order 
and prohibit, till their subjects are fairly 
worn out, and a spirit of resistance is engen- 


| dered, which in the end they will be wholly 





unable to control. Happily for Germany, the 
country is so divided and subdivided, and 
there is so much jealousy and ill-will among 
the different governments, thata book or paper 
which is prohibited in one, is generally al- 
lowed in another, notwithstanding the whole- 
sale resolutions against the liberty of the press, 
promulgated by the diet at Francfort; and if 
once printed, prohibitions prove only a pre- 
mium to their propagation. This has been 
the case with Bérne’s Letters, which, owing 
to their fierce and angry spirit, at first found 
no favour with any party: indeed, a poem by 
one Moritz Schlegel is, I perceive, recom- 
mended by the publisher at Fribourg, as 
having been refused the imprimatur in Sax- 
ony! A very spirited and well-written news- 
paper, published at Munich, called Die Deut- 
sche Tribine (German Tribunal), leaves all 
the passages blank, which have been erased 
by the censor, thus allowing free scope to the 
imagination of the reader, to supply the facts 
or opinions which those in authority have 
considered too dangerous for promulgation. 
Moreover, politics, so cramped and cabined 
in newspapers, has taken refuge in literary 
journals; and, whoever desires to know the 
political state of Germany, will learn more 
from the Morgenblatt, and especially the Li- 
teraturblatt, than from the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, the Austrian Observer, and the Berlin 
State Gazette together. 

It is, too, worthy of observation, that a 
royalist paper lately projected at Berlin, 
(in which the readers were to be entertained 
with a defence of the legitimacy of Don Mi- 
guel, the right of the Emperor Nicholas to 
annihilate the Polish constitution, and other 
similar pleasantries,) not only met with no 
subscribers, but not a single respectable pub- 
lisher would undertake to circulate it, even 
on commission! All this must be mortifying 
enough to the Prussian government, which 
is, moreover, compelled by the long esta- 
blished rules of academic liberty, to allow 
Professor Gans to lecture in its capital, on 
the history of the present day, in a most libe- 
ral spirit, and to see these lectures so well 
attended even by cfficers of the garrison, 
that the Professor has been obliged to remove 
from his own lecture-room, which holds 300 
people, to the great university-hall, which 
will contain 1500. If the German people 
did not rise in favour of the oppressed Poles, 
it was not from want of sympathy. There 
was scarcely a journal in the whole country, 
except those which are the immediate organs 
of governments, which was not loud and ar- 
dent in wishing them success in their glori- 
ous struggle, and which does not now lament 
their fall. Nor was this sympathy confined 
to words, as in England: everywhere, even 
in Prussia, societies were formed, and com- 
paratively large funds raised for the relief of 
thesick and wounded; and medical assistance, 
surgical instruments, wine, and other service- 
able things, were abundantly forwarded to 
them, even from the banks of the Rhine. 
And now that the struggle is over—now that 
hundreds of noble exiles are journeying on 
their melancholy march through Germany 
to hospitable France, they are everywhere 
received with marked respect, and assisted 
to the utmost ability of the inhabitants of the 
places of their transitory sojourn. Indeed, 
this sympathy is both so loud and deep, that 
the Austrian and Prussian governments feel 
themselves under the necessity of treating 
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these heroes with courtesy, and even with 


kindness. 

A letter from Moravia, written in Decem- 
ber, says— 

“When we see the Polish exiles proceeding 


from east to west, grave and silent, their unsub- 
dued courage and noble martial bearing, assures 
us that Poland is not lost. All the inns at 
Brunn are full of them. After a few days’ rest, 
they are conveyed farther in wageons under a 
military escort, receiving a daily stipend from 
the Austrian government. They are for the 
most part officers of the corps of Ri 
and among them are many Germans, French, 
and natives Posen. They generally wear 
their uniforms, orders, and arms, which they 
have been allowed to retain; but the generality 
are wretchedly poor, having been plundered of 
their baggage by the pursuing Cossacks. They 
still hope for their country; but their hope is 
fixed on an event, which, although it may restore 
their noble nation, is likely to overthrow many 
states now existing in proud security—a vene- 
ral war * * Our public functionaries are ex- 
tremely reserved towards them, and an Austrian 
officer is never seen to address a Pole; but 
there is little doubt, that, in their progress 
through Germany, their hearts will often be 
gladdened by the generous welcome of their 
military comrades.” 


marino, 


a 
ON MODERN FEMALE CULTIVATION.—No. III. 
Tue next on the list of those 
troubled the waters of education generally, 
but of woman in particular, are the syst ma- 
tizers—teachers and writers who think that 
nothing is to be learned except out of “a 
prent buik”—who take the universe of know- 
ledge and cut it “ into little stars’ ch 
elements into catechisms—teach nothing vali | 
but on new prine iples (as if principle Ss were 
ever new)—intellectual Pucks, who wi — it a 
girdle round any science “ in forty minut 
—or pages ;—systematizers, who make love to 
unsuspecting fathers and mothers, causing 
them to believe, that mind, like 
may be 


who have 


stit 





mahogany, 
carved into anything, and that ma- 


hogany, like mind, will very soon inlay itself 


with brass inventors of teaching-schemes, 

Cold as their hearts, and barren as their brains ;— 
marrers of the health of the early, and there- 
fore most sacred happiness of girlhood, re- 
moving it from the hands of those teachers 
of God’s own appointing, for the first years 
of existence—fresh air—natural play 
buoyant spirits and affections — fields — 
flowers—Bible stories, and “the mother’s 
knee.” 

To give amusements a learned air, to 
besiege with information the senses of mere 
babes, and stiffen with premature accomplish- 
ments minds and bodies yet “ in the gristle”’ 
—well may there be ; 
crooked spines, pale faces, and precocious 
performances, almost rivalling dancing dogs 
and piping bullfinches. With regard to the 


boasted result of this immense machinery of 


tuition, we shall say a word by-and- bye— 
meanwhile, those ruthless children of Anak 
who dwell in the cities of system, great and 
strong, and walled up to Heaven, so that the 
light of the sun never penetrates, will be so 
good as shoot no arrows at us; for, in the love 
of Goody Two Shoes we mean to 
die 

There remains yet a third party in this 
question, on whom blame must fall—the race 
of ambitious parents; who, not sordid, but 
infatuated worshippers of talent, would, at 


live and 


superabounding of 





same risk, have their children 





clever, 
least reputed to be so; who expend cheer- 
fully on a daughter's schooling what would 
form« rly have sufficed for her dower. The 


commencement of a simpler, and yet far 
deeper style of instruction lies with them; it 
money, their anxiety 
tions, that call forth promises and professors 
of wonders; they are the real authors of the 
systems, theories, and treatises, that “‘ darken 
counsel by words without knowledge ;” they 
really ke« splendid establishments 


“SP ar a" 
is fheir , their expecta- 


'P those 


where mind and manner are forced as in a 
hot bed; they require, they remunerate, and 
with them it lies to regenerate. We have 
said that the present is par excellence the 


era of accomplished women; herein, ambi- 
tious parents have their reward, but it is one 
that might not perhaps satisfy them, did they 


recognize the fact, that, with all the modern 
means of facilitating study, with the triple 
aid 0 - books, time, and fashion, we have no 
females so remarkable for their attainments 








as some who graced an earlier and a dar! 
period! To name but a few proofs. The young 
creature who was queen only to mounta scaf- 
fold, solaced some of her last hours with Plato 
inGreek : the three Seymours,nieces toa queen 
and daughters to a regent, were all celebrated 
for their science and for Latin verses, which 
were translated allover Europe; the daughter 
of Lord Chancellor More translated from the 
of Eusebius; 
nt 1V Co ok« 
1 VI.) 
a 


Greek the ecclesiastical history 
the three daughters of Sir 
(one of whom was governess to Ex 
were all celebrated for their 
beautiful Mary Stuart wrote six 
lancuag \loysia Sigéa, Seat besides 
Latin and Greek, underst one Hebrew, Arabic 
and Syriac, and wrote in each of these 
letter to Pope Paul the 
Cordaud was mistress of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, Cassandra Fidele wrote 
well in the three languages of Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Dante, and frequently public 
lessons in Padua, Madame Seturman seems 
» Crichton, , inde- 
nietieeaiia. she spoke nine 
different languages. But itis neither interest- 
ing nor needful to accumulate all the names 
of those females who in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries assisted in controversies, 
harangued in Latin, wrote studied 
Hebrew, gave lectures in philosophy and even 
theology. The question is not one of taste, 
but of facts: we may prefer, if we choose, 
the female mind in a state of greater femi- 
nineness, but such preference has nothing to 
do with the quantity of real and unusual at- 
tainment possessed by women less preferred. 
In adverting to these 
the revival of lady doctors—if we 
would not be possible. That which w 
call society, was then much less 
habits of life were more simple ; 
not established 


nase at 
and spoke 





lan- 
Third ; 


euages a 
Isabella de 


rave 


to have been a femal 
pendent ofothe 


since 








Gri ek, 


facts, we wish not to see 
did, it 
* now 
known; 
fashion had 
her multitudinous claims on 
time; literature was not an adjunct to luxury, 
it was a luxury in itself. We should regret 
to see a pedantic system supersede even the 
accomplishing one; but when a girl manifests 
real intellect 
prejudice prevent her studies, conducte 
vately as they may, being in 
sound, masculine, invigorating, and compre- 
hensive? Why, as in a famine, is she to pay 
dearly for inferior food? why is she to give 
her “ fourscore pieces of silver for an ass’s 
head”? An early intercourse with those works 


d pri- 


degree 


some 


, why should the intervention of 





which prove their authors to have been 
“only a little lower than the angels”—with 
those grave and lofty thinkers who flood the 
understanding with light without heating the 
sensibility, who love the beautiful, the holy, 
and the true—the great writers of and for all 
“to whom as to the mountains and the 
stars the soul feels passive and submiss”— 


ages, 


this, more than anything besides, would 
render mind, what to woman it too often is 
not, a source of tranquil enjoyment. On this 


subject, we could, time and space permitting, 
enlarge much more; we prefer, however, on 
closing, to refer the reader to a very admirable 
paper by the late Mrs. Barbauld, on the Edu- 
cation of Circumstances. Ostensibly relating 
to the care of a son, the principle is transfer- 
rable to that of a daughter; and we commend 
the whole essay to the earnest attention of 
all over-anxious parents. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Sir Walter 
Vow,” 


note on * Nora’s 
says, the thing he knows un- 
rable to the consta icy of the lady, is 
the violence of her protestations. We know 
not how it may be with the new Edinburgh 
Magazine, but we think that “the lady 
protests a little too much,” or, at least, her 
friends do it for her. The preliminary praise 
will lead the world to expect a work which 
fe write.—Sir Walter 


Scott, in a 
only 
favou 





few men can Scott, we 
are glad to hear, “is in good health and 
strength at Naples, where the king offers to 


dig the rubbish from Pompeii, to show the 
poet the buried city ; and Sir F. Adam pro- 
mises him a steam-packet to convey him to 






Greece, that he may see old Athens and 
Mount Parnassus. Highland Society 
of London have been feasting high with 
Hoge: Sir George Murray presided—made 


short and pleasing speeches—conferred the 
distinction of Honorary Member of the So- 
ciety upon him—and hung round his neck 
a splendid silver medal, as a token of admi- 
ration.—Lieut. Lister Maw, who acted as 
naval aide-de-camp to General Campbell at 
Rangoon, is about to publish his Memoran- 
dums of the early part of the campaign 
against the Burman empire. The Narrative 
of Snodgrass relates but to the operations by 
land; and this publication is expected to 
supply the deficiency and correct some mis- 
takes. The author followed the course of 
the Maranon, or Amazons, in South America, 
from its source to the sea, and printed an 
account of his journey ;—notwithstanding 
critical objections to the work, the 
soundings and measurements in that volume 





some 


are a treasure. 
In Art we hear of little stirring. The 
members of the Academy and its regular 


exhibitors are busied against the 9th of April 


the day on which their works must be 
sent to Somerset House.—Among other 
offences, the British Institution is accused 


of having accepted a group in marble, and 
then exposed it as a rejected production in 
the hall on the private view day. This, the 
sculptor very truly says, depreciates the value 
of his work; and, it is reported, that he pro- 
poses to try if the law can afford a remedy 


for such treatment.—We observe, from a 
paragraph in one of the papers, that the 
Royal Academy has refused to allow the 


editor of the Library of the Fine Arts to 
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make engravings from the presentation pic- 
tures of members which are hung in their 
rooms. Noreason for the refusal is assigned. 
When we learn the cause, we may hazard a 
remark or two on the subject. ; 
Notwithstanding the artifice by which the 
rival managers at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden have thought to gull poor John Bull 
into a belief that the music, in their version 
of ‘Robert le Diable,’ was like the original, 
we can assure our readers that not less than 
a dozen picces are ether omitted ; 
what was performed had not 
resemblance to that in Paris, as to the extra- 
ordinary effects of the author's instrumenta- 
tien. This will explain any seeming diifer- 
nee between our ja lement and the dramatic 
criticism in anc 
Mason may feel 
stalled, but he ma 
direction of 
will prove suflici 


and will 








al¢ } 
aitog and 


the slightest 





Mr. 





r part of this pape Tr. 
105 ed on be ‘ing thus fore- 
sured under the 
r himself, the attraction 
ntly in fthe origi: 

many to visit the It 
Opera, for the mere s ike of forming a com- 
parison. The spirit and liberality of Mr. 
Mason, we are confident, will not be want- 
ing on The band must be 
under the control of the author, the cho- 
ruses must be well drilled and taught to act 
The principal pert ct— 
Nourrit, Levasseur, and the charming Ma- 
dame Cinti, being engaged to sing the parts 
originally composed for them ; and we have 
the best h ropes that there will be discriminat- 
ing judgment enough in the public to fill the 
the atre and the treasury. 

Madame Puzzi is, we hear, to make her 
début in Spontini’s opera of ‘ La Vestale,’ in 
which the original ballets are to be intro- 
duced; and the opera thus given, is to form 
the entertainment for the evening. 

The first rehearsal of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, for this place this 
day. Field, the pianiste, who has for many 
vears resided in Russia, and Mons. Bohrer, 
the violinist, each play a solo. 

Mr. William Knyvett 
employed in selecting compositions for the 
ensuing performances at the Ancient Con- 
certs, also in restoring the choir to its once 
effective state, by substituting young 
fresh voices for the old and decayed. 

An oratorio, by a Mr. Perry, was per- 
formed on Monday last at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The subject is the Fall of 
Jerusalem , it is a composition which reflects 
great credit on the author, and partakes, in 
many parts, of the highest order of writing. 

Tue Gresuam Prize Mepat, for the best 
composition in sacred vocal music, has been 
awarded by Dr. Crotch, professor of music 
in the University of Oxford, and R. J. S. 
Stevens, Esq., professor of music in Gresham 
College, to Mr. Charles Hart, organist of St. 
Dunstan’s, Stepney. The composition, a 
Jubilate for four voices, we understand, will 
be performed in the course of the ensuing 
spring, in St. Helen's Church, where the 
founder of Gresham College was buried. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 23.— His Royal Highness, the President, 
in the chair —The following papers were read, 
*On the Connexion between the Quadrature of 





the Angle,’ by Lord Vi isct . Mahon, F.R.S., and 
‘On the Ratio which subsists between Respira- 
tion and Irritability in the Animal Kingdom ; 
and on Hybernation,’ by Dr. Marshall Hall, 
F.R.S.E., &c. 

The undermentioned were admitted into the 
Society : Jose ph Jackson Lister, and 1 Frederick 
Madden, Esqs. 


Feb. 21.—A. B. 
—IH 


‘sq., in the chair. 
tof Durham 










nry Spe irm 


Gilbert Burnett, wv of Botany at 
the Kine’s Coll! Ridout, Esq., and 
George C. Kent . E were clected Fellows 
of the Society, and Mr J Denson w as el cted 








an Associate.—A further portion of 
by’s paper on the Sy ae: ial anima 
Holland,’ was read in cc \ d 

collection of rare } toe ts from Lima, the ‘4 
stions of the Manchester Philosophical 
ciety, and some other donations, were upon the 


table. A 
porti mn of the lace-|} 


tation. 






« 





beautifull mared specimen of a 


tree was exhibited. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


was 
House, on 


> anniversary m 
held at its apartme: 
Friday the 1] instant. ‘The 
by the President, Roderick Impey 

son, Esq., at one o'clock, and the bus 
the day 


eeting of this Society 


its in Somerset 





chair was taken 


Afayeehi 
»2urenl- 





aries and 


commenced by the Secret 


Treasurer reading the annual reports of the 
council, on the state of the Society, and the 
accounts for the past year. By these documents 


S 


it appeared, that the numbers had 
been increased by thirty-five resident and non- 
resident Fellows, and two foreizn members, Von 


Hopf and Eilert Mitscherlich. 


*ty ‘'s 











From the Auditors’ report, it likewise ap- 
peared, that the state of the Society was pros- 
perous, the receipts for the year just terminated 


having considerably exe 1 the 
The list of donations 


to the museum and library 
was t 


also read, and the ac 
a to have been siderable. ‘The 
Fellows present, then proceeded to ballot for the 


and council for the e: 





juisitions to bot! 
very con 
officers uing year ; 
the glasses having been duly closed and the Ji 
examined, the 
undermentioned had been 

President— Roderick 





scrutineers announced that 
unanimou 
y Mure 

Vice Presid nts—Rev. Dr. Buck! 
William Daniel © mybeare, Dr. 
Rev. Professor Sedgewick. 

Secretaries—William John 
and Edward Turner, M.D. 

Foreien Secretary— 

Treasurer—John Taylor, Esq. 

Council—W. J. Broderip, W. Clift, 
Esq., Viscount Cole, M.P., H. T. de la Beche, 
Esq., Sir P. Egerton, Bart., D. Gilbert, 
M.P., Dr. Grant, G. B. Greenough, Esq., Capt. 
dasil Hall, Dr. Somerville, C. Stokes, Esc., H. 
Warburton, Esq., M.P., Rev. W. Whewell, and 
tev. James Yates. 

In the evening the Fellows 


} } 
iveie 





Hamilton, 


Esq. 





les Lyel 


1, Esq. 


Esq., 


and their friends, 


to the amount of 120, dined at the Crown and 
Anchor, and afterwards reassembled at their 
apartments in Somerset House, where the Pre- 


ddress on the 
progress of geology during the past year. 
In the course of the day, the 

ligence announced, tl ernment had 
granted, on the application of Lord Morpeth, to 
William Smith, a pension of 100/. a year, as a 
reward for his long and valuable services to 
geology; and the President further announced, 
that the Master-General and Board of Ordnance, 
seeing the importance of the Trigonometrical 
Survey to geology, had liberally supplied the 
Society with the published the Ord- 


sident delivered his anniversary ; 


gratifying intel- 


was 


at gov 


shects ol 


the Circle and the Geometrical ‘Trisection of | nance Survey. 





3s of 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 21.—Descriptions were read of the va. 
rious modes of heating hothouses, conservatories 
and similar buildings pursued, and 
ap _aieng, Be W vith the greatest success, by Mr, 
Stothert, « 2 Ne wark Foundry, Bath, and by 
whom the ile communicated to the So- 
The ompanied by plans 
and by testimonials, confirming the efficiency of 
the method, Mr. Miller, of Bristol, 17 of 
whose houses, ether upwards of 
12,000 superticial feet of gl heated 

satisfactorily by the apparatus, that the 
verest weather, is dispensed 
onomy of it is such, 
ing is effected by Mr. M., of more than one- 
rd in the of fuel formerly employed, 
Grafts of the Washington and purple gage 


of Kni black cherry, were 





y steam ; 





ciety. accounts were acc 
from 
‘ontaining tog 
iss, are 
assist- 
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quantity 


ums, and 
listributed among the 
In the exhibition, flowers 
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camellias were the 


ht’s early 

Fellows. 

of strelitzias and 

most conspicuous. There 

une clever contrivances for the pre- 
fruit on walls, by the means both of 
netting, brought by a Mr. Griffin- 
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WESTMINSTER MI 

Ar the sitting of the 
splendid model, by Dr. 
to the men 
On Satu 


subje 


DICAL SOCIETY. 
ith of February, the 
Auzoux, was exhibited 


Cholera was again the 
After a discursive debate 
in a very room, it was resolved, that 
the ne held at the Hunterian Mn- 
seum, when (this evening) Dr. Epps will open 


the adjourned debate on that pestilental disease. 





ct of cis 


ussion. 


crowded 


xt meeting be 


INSTITUTION OF 
24.—The President, Thomas Telford, 
Lisq. in the chair.—The comparative advantages 
of hot water, air, and steam, for heating pur- 

, being tal 
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sen into consideration— 
Mr. Turrell said, that where steam was em- 
loved, it was requisite that a strong heat should 
kept up 





} 


under the boiler in order to have 
a continued flow through the pipes; for as soon 
Il low, the steam wi ensed, 
becoming empty, were no longer ser- 
for heating. With water, on the con- 
there remained the 
in the boiler, that temperature would be 
equally distributed over the whole house: the 
water still continuing to circulate, until it cooled 
down to the temperature of the atmosphere. 
Mr. Hawkins observed, that a gentleman was 
at present engaged in fitting up an apparatus 
for warming a room by means of the circulation 
of hot water, in pipes of only one inch diameter; 
these he proposes to subject to a great pressure, 
and obtain a very high degree of heat. Mr. 


as the fire is cond 


they, 





and 
vicea 
trary, 
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so lone as smallest 


Hawkins also stated, that he had seen hot- 
houses in the botanical gardens at Brussels, 
which were warmed by a pipe of hot water of a 


and 


inches deep, 





r section, thirty 
hes in Ww } 
Mr. Simpson said, that the method of heating 


rooms by 





warm water, possessed a decided supe- 
riority over any other, from the comparative 








security it afforded against accidents by fire ; 
he had known instances of f hot water pipes being 
introduce¢ <A re they ar 
extremely f they had 
jected to f flues, or pipes conveying 
heated air, or steam. 

The new Coal Act being mentioned, 





, he thought the practice of 
objec- 


‘ son sak 
fixing the prices of coal by its weight, 
account of different kinds of coal 
erent specific eravities. He had 
on of trials, that five chal- 
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rage seven tons ; which is nearly equal to eighty- | being furnished from Staffordshire, by 
Walker & Yates for a railway, he had a few of 


three pounds per bushel. 

Mr. John Donkin stated, that a coal-merchant 
had sent a supply, which on measuring was 
found to afford only seventy-three and one-third 
pounds to the bushel; on being informed of 
this, he sent an additional quantity to make up 
seventy-nine pounds to the bushel; under the 
impression of that being the proportion fixed by 
the act. Mr. J. Donkin had seen a quantity of 
Bean coals weighed, and the proportion amount- 
ed to sixty-six pounds per bushel. 





Jan. 31.—The President in the ch 
comparative advantages of hot water, air, and 
steam for heating purposes, being again taken 
into consideration— 

Mr. Cottam said, that no experiments had 
been tried hitherto, by which could be ascer- 
tained the quantity of fuel necessary to produce 
a given temperature on the pipe, or in the 
atmosphere of a room which was heated by its 
He thought it very desirable that a 


statement of the relative consumption of fuel 





means. 





should be obtained, as, in some observations on 
the performance of a hot-water apparatus at- 
tached to a pinery, that consider 
looked. 
that he had fitted up with a set 
pipes, by which a saving of one thir 
in the consumption of fuel ; 
flue, which was in use previously, had been of 
faulty construction ; this, therefore, ought not 
to be considered as decisive. He stated, that 
no beneficial effect was produced by leading the 
flue from the fire, alone the brick-wall; there 
was no apparent increase of temperature in the 
house. 

Mr. Sibley described a hot-water apparatus 
he had fitted up, which warms sever 
boils a cistern, and heats a bath on 
his house; this is managed by a boiler 
placed behind the kitchen fire, and w 
fact, forms the back 





on was over- 
He could state one insta 





here, however, the 





of the kitchen ran 
pipe is « 
round the rooms to the top of the house, a height 
of fifty feet, and returued t r 
stated, that althouzh considerable heat must be 
withdrawn from the fire by this apparatus, and 
the consumption of fuel probably increased, yet 
no inconvenience was felt from its operatior 





this, a common two inch gas 





Mr. Walker mentioned a circumstance which 
he thought worthy of consideratio: 
portant use of steam, which it be 
applicable in some situations. A large cotton 
mill having taken fire, a steam pipe was cut 


1 as an im- 





n ade 


through by mistake, under the expectation of 


finding water ; and the rush of steam, filling the 
room, had the effect of completely extinguishing 
the flames. 

Mr. Walker also observed, that the first who 
made use of water for heating purposes, was the 
ingenious Mr. Murdoch, many years foreman to 
Messrs. Bolton & Watt, of Soho. Among the 
many inventions of this excellent mechanic, 
he thought one, which he brought into practical 
use, very characteristic. Having been sent 
into Cornwall by Mr. Watt many years ago, 
to superintend the erection of some steam-en- 
gines, he invented a kind of lantern to lighten 
his way homewards in the dark nights, of a very 
novel construction at that time. He collected 
in a bladder a quantity of gas from the engine 
tire, and, the bladder being provided witha stop- 
cock and nozzle, he was in the habit of walking 
home with it under his arm, and by a slight 
pressure emitted sufficient to afford him a bril- 
hant light all the way—to the great terror of the 
country people, who attributed his invention to 
an intercourse with the powers of the other 
world, 

The strength of castiron, being taken into con- 
sideration, Mr. Walker stated, that in order to 
prove the quality of the cast iron chairs, now 
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them recast into straight bars. ‘The bars we 
intended to be inch square, but one of them was 
rather more ; say about oneand one-sixteenth by 
rer Vi juare. T 
made at Messrs. Fenton & Co.'s 
i y the 


one : the other was exactly an inch squ 
trial 


‘oundry, at Leeds, by suspenc 
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the middle from a ste¢ svar l, enas being 
held down, and moving out weight al th 
arm of the steelyard. A length of three feet 
(between the fulcra) of the la v bar, bent one 
inch with ten hundred, and broke with cleven 
hundred one quarter and fourteen pounds; if 


be made for the one-six 
cht was ten } 
en pou 





ids per inch square. ‘The 


and ¢ r 
length (three feet) of the inch square 
with ten hundred two quarters 
inch le: 
one hundred three-quarters. 





1 } “ez 
i) OL the hirst bar, broke 








The maximum strength of the iron on 
inch >and t feet long, was theref 
ten hur d two quarters. eighteen inch 





experiment showed the strength to be inve 


as the length very nearly. 
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and sfeam, for heating purposes, 
taken into consideration 

Mr. Turrell « rved, that he had been in th 
practice for ma rs, of heatin ili 





a hot-air STON was found to create an un- 
pleasant smell, and the atmosphere of the room 
eventually proved extremely hu to 1 















lungs. He adopted a p! of evay in 
portion of w rauring tl whol t the tin 
the stove was in operation, ther keeping up 
a proper degree of moisture in s} l 
air: this removed every injurious « t whic th 

is before ble 
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stoves. He adopted a method of coverin: 
stove with a kind of glazed tiles, which 
found to be very effective. 

Mr. Hawkins had known an instance of a 
cotton-mill, in which it was found impracticable 
to spin any fine description of thread, on account 
of the state of the atmosphere, produced by the 


artificial heat. A scientific man gave as his 
opinion, that a deficiency of mcisture aifected 
the electrical condition of 
was the cause of the difficulty of working the 





the atmosphere, and 


cotton into fine thread. Mr. Hawkins was of 





opinion that the oppressive feeling poken of, 
was more to be attributed to the circumstance 
of a supply of moisture being necessary for con- 
ducting the electricity from the | body, 
than to the fact of the being bur de- 
composed, 

The limits of the mechanical force exerted by 


cast iron, when expanded by heat, being taken 
into consideration— 
Mr. Palmer observed, that h 





been drawn of late to the very great extent to 
which cast iron is made applicable to brid 

building; but more particularly to the fact of 
its sustaining the weight of large heavy build- 
ings, on a small extent of bearing surface. He 
thought it worthy of inquiry, wh r the ex- 


pansion and contraction of the metal, caused a 


rising and falling in the mass of such buildings 





as rested upon cast-iron pillars. 

' > ° 

lr. Walker observed, as an answer In a 

r , 

general way to the question, that the limits of 
t e ¢} by cast iron, when expanded 
by heat, is just t absolute force which is re- 
G d to crus material. 

r. Cubitt that cast iron expands with 
amuch greater force than the cohesion of its 
» ics 
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pt he this day v k, in the great hall 
ot vers deil Sapien The cere- 
mony began with an admirable discourse ou 
the uses as subordinate to hmman 
learnil delivered 
by i the Aca- 
demy. discourse into two 
port : ing the history of the 
\ iv of Antiquities, which was 

on ) cel Pomponio Leto, and 
! rated by Pope Benedict the Fourteenth, 
ud brin its p »wn to modern times, 
hen cen ed by an annual cudowment 
d by th ? tal ¢ ov wn ubse- 
quently by t nat nee of Popes Pius the 
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t i who | provid u 
latior rits mec s and museum in 
t : of t city. Intl ond 
t i is dis¢ he enlarged on the in- 
com m Which subsists between sacred 
1 nd the study of antiqui- 
ties arts of design. Some of the 
most distinguished personages in this capital 
were present; amongst others, Cardinal Gius- 

tiniani and Cardinal Zurla. 

The Society of Virtuosi, held at the Pantheon, 
which was instituted during the pontificate of 


Third, hav 


idered the best 


» just elected Camuccini, 


Roman painter of the pre- 
| ‘av 








t da as their president, and the Cav 
Folchi, as vice-president. A new edition of 
t Statu xed a plate from 


tes, to which is pre 
. the members of 


t! graver of Fontana, one of 
he society, was distributed on this occasion. 





MUSIC 
KING'S THEATI 


On Saturday last Madame la Contessa Lazise 


n her début in Otello.” It would be un- 
reasonable to expect that any lady, however 
highly gifted, could, on a first attempt, sing and 
act the part of Desdemona to the entire satis- 
faction of an audience accustomed to witness 
Pasta, Malibran, or Sontag in the same cha- 
racter. ‘The audience, however, frequently 
evinced their sympathy, and courteously be- 


stowed their applause on every possible oppor- 
tunity. The Contessa’s person Js dignif d and 


ceful, and her manner Jady-like and most 


but flexible, and 
Altogether, her 


interesting. Her voice is thin 


harsh in the upper notes. 
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singing was better than we expected; but, for 
her own sake, as well as for the interest of the 
manager, La Contessa should not again venture 
“nella prima sfera d’una prima donna,” where 
amusement is so dearly paid for as ‘ 
Theatre. To our taste, Signor Winter sang an 

played the part of Ofel/o better than either Don- 
zelli or Curioni—with less apathy than the 
latter, and more equality than the f 
twice the musical skill of both. Signor Calveri, 





itthe King s 
} 
i 








rmer, and 


the new second tenor, was a very respectabl 
Tago; with a weak voice, this Signor, like 


Winter, in natural compass, pounces most vi- 
gorously on A, or B flat, and gave effect to many 
beauties which had hitherto escaped us: both 
singers were warmly applauded in the tender 
and expressive andante of the duetto “ Non 
m’inganni.” 
good, bad, and indifferent in turns. 

be improper to judge the amiable Signora Al- 
bertini, who condescended to appear in a second- 
rate part, although some of our contemporari 
think the character quite equal to her ability: 
to-night she makes, what the Opera folks call, 
her “ début proper.”’—Fudge ! 

Mariani vociferated most lustily. 
singer might be softened down to good et 
for the quality of his voice is rich, he 
correctly in time and tune, and has sufficient 
flexibility to be generally useful. We shrewdly 
suspect that this is the identical person v 
met at the San Carlo, who, in a conversation 
on musical taste, satirically remarked that, 
“Gl'Inglesi amano la voce forte,” meaning 
thereby, that the English like bellowing; and 
he seems inclined to test his own theory. 

In the finale of the first act, where Desdeme 
is cursed by her father and falls prostrate 
insensible at his feet, we had evidence of the 
truth of our former remarks on the absence of 
all unity of sentiment between the singers and 
the chorus—“* Ah! che giorno d’orrore!” was 
given with much the same feeling as the open- 
ing chorus in ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ * Ah che giorno 
!'” Flowever, on the whole, the opera 


Signor Curioni’s was, as_ usual, 
It would 











sine’s 


e once 


fortunato ! 
was well performed, and the stage decorations 
and dresses were better than we ever remember 
to have seen them. 

We regret to say, that no sooner had we com- 
plimented Mr. Mason on what we thought a 
great improvement, than we have occasion to 
observe a departure from it; and Mori, Lindley, 
Dragonetti, and others, already quit the or- 
chestra after the Opera—this is returning to the 
old and absurd English musical aristocratic 
distinction. 








THEATRICALS 

MUSICAL TRIALS. 
France versus England, 
Meyerbeer -- Bishop. 
Same os Uacy. 


Robert le Diable ... ‘The Demon & another. 

Covent Garden .. Drury Lane. 

Drury Lane .. Covent Garden, 

ALL these causes have been tried during the 
present week, and it has become our duty to 
report on the effects. Comparisons are said to 
be odious, and physic is known to be disagree- 
able, yet the one must sometimes be made, and 
the other must occasionally be taken. It ap- 
pears that, in consequence of Meyerbeer's opera 
of * Robert le Diable’ having been “ received 
with the greatest success” (as the Drury Lane 
bills would say) in Paris, ambassadors were sent 
from the two royal houses of England to treat 
with the composer for his copyright. Mr. Monck 
Mason, however, the lessee of the Opera House, 
was before-hand, or rather before-foot, with 
both, and they, failing to procure a copyright, 
returned to try what they could do with a copy- 
wrong. The squabbles thus produced between 





Mr. Mason and his brother lessees we must 
leave to be tried elsewhere. What we have to 
consider is, not who has been done, or what has 
been done, but how it has been done. We are 
inclined to suspect that the amount, whatever 
it may be, given by Mr. Mason for the copy- 
right of the opera, will not come back to him 
over and above the expenses of getting it out; 
but Time, the 
explain this to us, for there can be no doubt 
that the more Mr. Mason has been done himself 
the more anxious will he be to do the opera. 
In making our little jokes about do and done, 
we beg to guard against being supposed to dis- 
parage the music of Meyerbeer, which has evi- 
dently much merit, and which may prove to 
have more when it shall be heard fairly with his 
own accompaniments at the Opera House. ‘To 
this final ordeal we commend ‘* Robert le Dia- 
ble,’ merely observing generally, in the mean- 
time, that we think that a leeth 


has been made about it, that the puff-trumpet 
too freely 


great showman, will, we suppose, 





too much noise 


preliminary has been somewhat 
blown, and that (as the Jew said in the thunder- 
storm) * 
that which, after all, is but 


“ piece of pork,” 


too much fuss” has been made about 
a moderate sized 


DRURY LANE. 

The title here chosen, is ‘The Daemon; or, 
the Mystic Branch.’ The plot (such as it is) 
is too well known, to need detailing, and, be- 
sides, said all that it was necessary to say, 
some time since, when speaking of the Adelphi. 


The plece, as here done, 


we 


does not call for any 
particular comment. Restricted by the succes- 


music, toa close adheren to the 


dull original, the 


sion of the 








| believe, 
ore than a trans- 
result is only what 
The extreme difli- 
culty of fitting English words to foreign music, 


wthor, or rather, we 
} 

lation, and, therefore, the 

might have been expected. 


great allowances ought always to be madein such 
cases, and those who think otherwise, had better 
long German or French scena, and try 
their pen at it. We undertake to say, that con- 
viction will precede translation. The first cho- 
rus of knights carousing, is lively and spirited, 
and starts one with expectations, which are not 
afterwards realized. The historical ballad which 
follows, was correctly sung by Mr. Templeton, 
and a good effect is produced, by the burthen 
being repeated in chorus by the surrounding 

We cannot follow the music step by 


take a 





knights. 
step, without taking our readers a much longer 
walk than they would enjoy. There are ever 
and anon, pleasing bits of melody, and clever 
modulations, but the individual pieces are gene- 
rally too long, and there is not, upon the whole, 
to our thinking, sufficient novelty, to justify the 
talk which has been raised. Mrs. Wood was in 
excellent voice, and the brilliancy and precision 
of her execution, threw a charm, and even an 
interest over very many passages, which, in 
themselves, are much more distinguished by 
difficulty than meaning. Mr. Wood appeared 
to labour not only under a cold, but under his 
music. Itdoes not suithim. He is a very de- 
lightful ballad-singer, but at present, his know- 
ve of music is not sufficient, to enable him 
to grapple with, and subdue such as belongs to 
his part in this opera. Mr. Hl. Phillips played 
the Dewmon very fairly, and his singing was as 
usual, correct and pure. It is a great point both 
for managers and audience, to have him in the 
part, and we have only to wish, that he was re- 
warded, by having 
it would be pleasant and profitable to himself to 
We much regret the impossibility of ac- 
cording any praise to Miss Ayton. At the same 
time, we wish we could teach English audiences, 
that hissing, which is the capital punishment of | 
the theatrical code, ought never to be inflicted 





some one song in it, which 


sing. 





for any offence, short of one against public de- 
cency. Absence of applause, is at once more 
manly, and more effectual—for where the pu- 
nishment is disproportioned to the crime, the 
feelings of the considerate are sure to be en- 
listed on the side of the offender. We know 
not in what terms to speak of Mr. Stanfield’s 
two scenes, ‘The Rocks of St. Irenius,’ and 
‘The ruined Abbey of St. Rosalie.’ The first 
is a magnificent painting, and the effects pro- 
duced in the second, are equal to anything we 
remember to have seen at the Diorama. In 
short, these two works of art, and the singing of 
Mrs. Wood, are, perhaps, the only stage exhi- 
bitions, which set even Drury Lane puffing at 
defiance. The tableaux at the end of the first 
and third acts, are not so good, nor is the light- 
ing them so well managed, as at the Adelphi, 
In the Abbey scene even, we have nothing to 
praise, but Mr. Stanfield’s part of the work. 


We were not aware, until we read the silly puff 


in the bills next day, that this gentleman painted 


‘The Resuscitation of the Nuns.’ This resus- 
citation is described in the said puff, as “ appal- 
ling.” If this is true, we think that the audience 
were extremely thoughtless to laugh as they did, 
As awhole, the opera was lengthy and heavy, 
and considerable disapprobation was expressed; 
the applause, however, predominated, and it 
will doubtless run for a time, though not per- 
haps for long. Its best chance is, in the cu- 
riosity to be excited, by the rivalry with other 
houses. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


“Talk of the Devil,’ and he seems sure to 
appear at every house in London. While Drury 

ine Was m 
the roar of heavy putting on all sides—Covent 
Garden was silently and carefully undermining, 
and no sooner had the one, as it imagined, 
carried the town, than the other sprung its mine, 
and threw all The opinion 
which we had formed of the music, was confirmed 
by a rehearing at this house on Tuesday. More 
noise has been made about it than it deserves ; 
but it is impossible to deny that, with the ex- 
ceptions of Mrs. Wood and Mr. Stanfield, 
Covent Garden has decidedly the best of the 
struggle. The plot is better made out—the 
music quite as judiciously arranged, (and con- 
sidering that Mr. Bishop did it for Drury Lane, 
this is highly complimentary to Mr. Lacy)—the 
scenery taken altogether, is more dramatic and 
effective—the singing more equal—the acting 
better—and, the properties and appointments 
more splendid and more correct. The assem- 
blage of the knights of different nations with 
their attendants, was the most martial and most 
chivalric exhibition we ever remember on the 
Then the clever and equal singing of 
Miss Inverarity and Miss Shireff, gave the house 
a decided advantage over the other, where the 
surpassing excellence of Mrs. Wood only served 
to make Miss Ayton’s deficiencies more pain- 
fully conspicuous—and finally, we had here the 
great advantage of Mr. Braham’s presence and 
exertions. Mr. Reynoldson acted the part of 
the Fiend very well, though his performance is 
unequal. He seemed not to have quite made 
up his mind as to the course he would take. 
He cannot now fail to know which of the two 
styles in which he indulged was the most effec- 
tive, and if he will adhere to that throughout, 
he will most probably find his account in it. The 
singing would, perhaps, have been better in the 
hands (or rather throat) of Mr. Morley. The 
opera at this house was much better received by 
the audience than at Drury Lane, though here 
also, some disapprobation was occasionally ex- 
pressed at Mr. Keeley’s part, which did not 
come out so comically as the author intended, 
or as Mr. Keeley would have been sure to make 
it, if opportunity had been atforded him. This 
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the music. The scene of the ‘Cloisters of St. 
Rosalie,’ cannot, as a painting, be compared to 


that at Drury Lane, but all the business-part of 


it was managed better, and the scene itself was 
very effective. We cannot, however, even heré 
accord the epithet of “appalling,” which belongs 
exclusively to the Adelphi, where the hurried, 


huddling, and excellent grouping of the dead 
nuns, as the stage sank with them, was, to our 
eyes, truly so. We should not omit to notice 


in terms of warm commendation, the appearance 
through the stage of the Spirit of Fire. It was 
at once novel and ingenious. We take our leave 
of the Devil at both houses, hoping, but doubt- 
ing, that it will repay them for the outlay. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

A new burletta was produced here on Wed- 
nesday, called ‘ The Proof of the Pudding.’ 
We are not accustomed to look for much plot 
in these trifles, and though they are always the 


better for having it, they will frequently, if 


smartly written, and well acted, pass off plea- 
santly enough without it. In the present in- 
stance the deficiency of the one is not compen- 
sated for by the efficiency of the other, and the 
result is, a piece which is free from offence, but 
equally free from recommendation, ‘The fun is 
but chill fun, and the audience had some diffi- 
culty in getting their laughing tackle in motion. 
A French cook is to get an appointment if he 
succeeds in producing the best dish at the am- 
His art consequently, 
brought to bear upon aragout. A young girl, 
between whom and the cook’s son a marriage 
is on the tapis, makes a pudding for the use 
of herself and her friends. By means 
the ragout is carried off, and the pudding, 
which the cook has christened a dirt pie, be- 
cause he did not understand how to make it, is 
sent to the ambassador instead. Thx 
dor’s palate is tickled, and directions given that 
a similar pudding should be sent to table next 


bassador’s tavle. is, 


some 


ainvassa- 


day. The cook isin a dilemma,he cannot make the 
pudding, and rather than lose his appointment, 
he is obliged to forego his family pride, and 
consent to his son’s marriage with a girl who 
brings no dower with her but a good receipt for 
a pudding. Now, really, can we be said to be 
unreasonable in expecting something more than 
this for the foundation of even a one act bur- 
Jetta? The cook, an ultra enthusiast in his art, 
was cleverly played by Mr. J. Bland, who en- 
livened the part with a good imitation of Mr. 
Macready. Miss Pincott did what little she 
had to do very well, but much cannot be made 
of a part which only consists in making a pud- 
ding; and Mrs. Glover said the few 
allotted to her as well as they could be said. 
The audience did not seem to relish the pudding 
so much as they were informed the ambassador 
did, but they swallowed it, and we don’t think 
it was heavy enough to disagree with them. 


vords 








MISCELLANEA 


Burns’ Anniversary.—“ They manage things 
better ’’—everywhere. We see by the New 
York papers, that our American friends did 
honour to the memory of Burns, and the meet- 
to have been right social and 
becoming—there was neither jobbing nor poli- 
tics to spoil men’s temper. A song was written 
for the occasion, and if not perfection, it must 


ing seems only 


have been pleasanter than having just complaints 
drowned by the noise of a bag 
to say, that the stewards, who thought only to 
look on and play the patrons, are now called 
on to make good a whip of one hundred pounds ! 

Greece. —'The National which 
opened its session at Argos, on the 15th of De- 


-pipe —wW e rejoice 


Congress, 


cember, has decreed the erection of three funeral 
pyramids in honour of Capo d'lstrias, the late 


must be curtailed, and so must a great deal of 








President of Greece. They are to bear an in- 
scription, handing down “ the murderers of the 
father of his country to the execration of after- 
ages.”’ The sites on which they are to be raised 


are Egina, Tyrinth, and Missolonghi; and for 


one hundred years to come the anniversary of 
his assassination is to be observed as a day of 


public mourning. 

Stat 
that one in every 4460 individuals, is annually 
brought to trial in France for 
act; and that, out of 101 persons tried, 61 


of Crime in France.—It is computed 


some criminal 
are 
on the average condemned. The murders com- 
mitted in France during four were as 
follows:—241 in 1826; 234 in 227 in 
1828; and, 231 in 1829. The tendency to crime 
is greatest, in the male sex, at the age of five 
and twenty; but, in the female, it is said to pre- 
vail most at the more advanced period of thirty. 





1897. 
1524 5 





A seat in the French Academy has become 
vacant by the death of M. L’Abbé de 
quiou; no less than fifteen persons, it is said, 
wish to fill it. 


Montes- 


root 
in this colony:—the commercial intercourse 
with 
beginning of last year; a weekly paper is just 
started, entitled the Moni/eur Ale French 
and Arabic—and the merchants have just given 
a grand ball to the civil and military colonial 
authorities, in which the French were flattered 
by the whole affair being got up quite in their 
own style—even the Moorish edifice was con- 


Algiers.—The French are rapidly taking 
Marseilles has increased tenfold since the 


erieny, 


verted into French with becoming splendour for 
the oceasion, and the ladies in French costume 
contrasted strikingly with the fair Jewesses in 
their peculiar dress. 








The Teelandie Code of Laws.—Furope is in- 
debted to Raske, Ratu, Oehlenschlager, and 
other Danish scholars, for much interesting in- 


formation relating to Scandinavian literature 
and northern mythology, and latterly for a no- 
tice of * The The 
* Gragas,” or Gray Goose, is a collection of 
traditional laws compiled by Bergthor, Logsi- 
madr, or supreme judge of the the 
beginning of the eleventh century; though this 
code was subsequently revised and enriched 
with additional institutes, labours 
form It intrinsic 
evidence of a high antiquity, as witness the very 


Gragas,” or Gray Goose. 


island, in 


eee ee 
Berethor Ss 


its corner stone. contains 


headings of some of its sections, amongst which 


we 


may quote that “of whales or white bears, 


such as are tamed and supply the services of 


dogs.” There is much of a heathen origin too 
in the marriage code, and especially where cere- 
monials are in question; the bride, for instance, 
is purchased at a price, and, in accordance with 
the ancient practice of the East, the wife, where 
she is suspected of going astray, is called upon 
to undergo the ordeal of red-hot iron. Indepen- 
dently of pecuniary mulcts, the customary pu- 
nishments are exile, for short or long periods, 
incarceration, and proscription. The exile’s 
life was at every man’s mercy, though he might, 
as was customary among heathen nations, pur- 
chase remission of his sentence by slaying three 
The 
‘’s property was confiscated, his n 
dissolved, and 


brother exiles of desperate character. 
otlend 


rl was 





even his children 
were accounted illegitimate. Th 


the punishment was glaringly ay 


is 






sever 





ravat 


the coniparative insignificance of the offences 


against which it was directed; for instance, 
a man was liable to be banished if he played 
at dice or any other game of chance for th 
sake of gain; if he cut off another person’s 
hair; if he bit or struck a fe llow creature, So as 

| " 


to raise blue spots on his skin; if he ce mposea 


amatory strains on a married temak it he tore 


off his neighbour's bonnet, when fastened to his 
head; and if he treated him in a peculiarly 





liable to be hunted down and dependent for his 
existence on the forbearance of his fellow-crea- 
tures. 
Charity covereth, §c.—Barlette, a Neapolitan 
monk, who stood in high vogue at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and was father to the 
new Italian word “ Varlettare,” as parent to 
‘Non sa predicare chi non sa 
, ured his auditory on one oc- 
casion with the following extraordinary admoni- 
tion to the \ 
tion 


quomodo itur ad paradisum ? 


he ¢ 


barlettar¢ 


lyin 








Tay 
discharge of their Christian obliga- 
s:—* Vos quieritis a me, fratres carissimi, 
Hoc dicunt vobis 











npanw monasteru— Dando! Dando! Dan- 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 

aa “4 a | aig gen Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 16 40 33 20.70 Var. Cloudy. 
Fr. 13) 33 29.60 N. Rain, A.M. 
Sat 10 33 | 29.98 N.1 Moist, A.M. 
Sun Hf 28 0.10 N.E Cloudy. 
Mon He 30 30.10 N.E. Ditto. 
Tue is 2s 0,12 N.E. to N. Clear. 
Wed 8 Ws 0.12 Var. Cloudy. 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Stratus, Cu- 
mulus 


Nights fair; mornings fair, except Saturday. 
Mean temperature of the week, 38°. Day increased 
on Wednesday, Sh. 38min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATU RE 


AND ARTS. 

Porthe A Pamphlet on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Cholera, by Sir A Carlile, adapted for general 
circulation, by the simplicity of its details 

Sir 8. Phillips has just completed a work to be called 
a Million of Facts. 

On the Ist of March a new Monthly Periodical for 
Flute players, entitled, The Flutonicon. 

Mr. J. Arrowsmith has nearly ready the London Atlas 
of Universal Geography, comprised in fifty Maps, con- 


ming. 


structed from origmal MSS., and other materials 
second edition of the Divarication of the New 
lestament, by Thomas W irgman, Esq. 
Sibliophobia. Remarks on the Present State of 


Literature and the Book-Trade, by Mercurius Rusticus, 


with Notes, by Cato Parvus. 

Mr. Medwin is preparing for publication a Life of 
Lord Byron. 

Poland, and Other Poems. 


History VPhilosophicaily Illustrated, from the Fall of 

Roman Empire to the Revolution of France, by 
Miller, D.D 
strations of the Christian Faith, and Christian 
Virtues, drawn from the Bible, by M. 5. Haynes 

A Pocket Dictionary of the French Language, with 
English Interpretations. 

A History of the Highlands and Highland Clans of 
Scotland, by James Browne, LL.D. 

Travels and Researches of Eminent English Mission- 
aries. 2nd edition. 

\ new edition, with several additional Engravings, 
by R. Cruikshank, of the Devil’s Walk. 


the 
Georee 





Just pubtished.—\loyd’s Sermons, translated by 
the Rev. T. Jones, I2mo. Deuroche’s Curate’s 
Book, 3s.— Marsh’s Translation of the Psalms, Svo. 12s. 

Attila, a Tragedy, and other Poems, sm. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife, 12mo. 4s.—Ainsworth’s 
Observations on the Pestilential Cholera, Svo. 7s. 6d.— 


Os. 





Serle’s Charis, S2mo. Is. 6d.— Phenomena of Nature 
Displayed, from the German of Von Turk, I2mo. 
4s. td.—Ackermann’s Numismatic Manual, 8vo 8s.— 
Adventures of a Younger Son, 3 vols. 1/. lls. 6d.— 
Fennell’s Treatise on Algebra, svo. 9s.—Cabinet An 
pual Register, for 1831, fc. 8vo. 8s. ; in morocco, lOs.6d, 
Braddock’s Memoir on Gunpowder, 8vo. 5s,— Lardner’s 


lemoirs of George LV., Vol. 3, 


Cabinet Library, Vol 8, 
‘ Vol 





5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 28, 
Izmo. 6s. 
TO CCRRESPONDENTS 
hanks to A. C,—E. L.—A Pastor—Exchange no 
Robbery —W. Barnes. 


We are obliged by the suggestions of 0. J., but the 
considered. The advice was 
acted on last year and found to occupy too much room. 
Next week, Living Artists, No. XI., Henry 
RA. 3 an Ode to Admiral Lord Gambier on 
lemperance Societies, by |homas Hood. 


subject has been well 
Bone, 
and the 

In stating that Mr. Hunt had not benefited a single 
fifty pounds by the Jeter, it appears, that we were 
some fractional trifle in error, and the Proprietor re- 


gross manner, he became an utter cast-away, | quests us to say so. 
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On the of March will be published, price 2s. No. 1. of the D' IAMOND MAGAZINE, 
eB L.ITISH MAGAZINE, Price 6d. 

J AND forthcoming Numbe f this spirited Periodical will be 

a a - wat . euaatianed with a very striking View of SUSSEX TERRACE, 
MONTHLY REGISTER REGENT’S PARK; and will contain, among other Articles, 
I The Ag Stoke and the Poet Gray—the Art of 
] IOUS & ECCLESIASTIGAL INFORMATION, peblich ne Charles Seiby, an Original Tale—Amatear 
\ROCHTAI IISTORY, } i April will contain, No. 1, of a Series of 
4 . Full-lea k Drawings Pablic Characters, with a 
Bi t the lie Life. 
DOCK ECTING TH VATE OF THE POOR W.S. ster-row, London; and sold by all Book- 
i G 5S OF EDUCATION, ETC, sellers and en in Town i Country. 
The M ' ’ sented to t P , differs, — --— 
' 9 1 AN N EXIST CHOLERA. 
\ > liy to d se sound his day is published, price 6s. 6d. 
: adie halla: denmmeaaeiial ] NUMBER of the 
i ‘ i ’ e | nd SURGICAL JOURNAL, 
s ad theirs hie 1 Di-cussion of the Epiden 
Sig - ; ‘ . both t » i including the Oficial Documents of the Russian, 
: 1 i 1 t _ | Br ther Governments, with an Account of the Advance 
rac 2 t sed nprovement of | of ¥ through Europe and Asia, accompanied by Ciarts 
rt r i temy of the poor, whe r | of its Progress; containing also, Analyses of the 
. ‘ rep t « « rby ‘ Is, | l i son the Subject, with the Arrangements of 
iw open mu 1 1 these impor points. | the Etat »! d of Heaith, preparatory to the arrival of 
) " et . son Ox | Cl 1 in that City. 
s ( wp ¢ > as las of | Adam 1 k, Edinbargh ; and Longman and Co. London, 
yoddiess—it W slo present N u- | No. CXI. will appear on the Ist of Apr 
4 1 ‘ r e pat age of | 
‘ . t ’ SI r i For | 7 ——e 
Stott ! its t to, is o © kn n | NEW WORK, 
oan rae MELODIES by Mrs. ALEXANDER Kerr, 
ents i « ver 6 ; 4 . NS Dedicated, by spec I permission to the Queen. 
m t ire ata © cted by them, or | rs. Kerr bas established her clair to Caste as a composer 
‘ faith sadaie ss , vill ever sisleaa | ind to delica ind feeling asa poetess. Veckhly Times. 
him ; 5 _ : } “A volume beautiful in every respect.”—United Service 
With respect to the . - 
Propr Fi t . sition to the boudoir and the drawing-room, 
prie eel that they ¢ vain ere 
, g Wes 
la na daak oats ene ahegper cing illustrated by Westall, Chalon, Finden, 
will be treats ' , taining emblematical Vignettes at the con 
tt t “ a iz, by Tapic. It is necessary to add, that it is 
f 1 i t 
noek ten tee 't ne, Solio-square ; Chappell and 
. avtun te v4 re ; Cramer, Adidisu: Aeery ule, Regent-strect ; 
they, t 1 t sit 2 8 \ , ONXtord -street. 
\ u i . 1 =e 
r: but rathe ve them a point « SIC—INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
of they agree, ot pro 1g forte—Clarke’s Introduction Book (the best 
. g sala s i i His Catechism (2nd edition) of the Rudiments 
, tot ew Av sh 1 his Practic L ses in Harmony an 
st any ¢ es or accusat Numbers, a By Chautien L’Indis- 
I Prepar 10s. Gd.; aud bis Etudes 
v trus ( ' , lus. Be i Preiudes, 8s. 
viel s ty t y will Vor the ] lute —Drouet’s Method, 21s. Ditto’s 
‘ \ : .; and Six Finishing Studies, 6s. By Dressler 
i yg i s " Flautist’s Co ipauion, 6s. Useful Exercises, 4s, 
to I t s sou me, 4s. 
ts which he may de é the For the Violin—Rode, Baillot, and Kreut- 
os ° : a } zer’s Method, 10s. ¢ Ditto’ iles, 88. Ditto’s Twent 
. 4 nt ae ety é e- | Ste ¥ ul. = Fior fl t Kreutzer’s Forty % 
| othe aR te : peat lus. Gd. Miller’s Twenty Lessons on Time, 4s. Pacini’s Method, 
ie they tak vitingr ¢ t i s. 6d 
. In itot ly adverted they hope ae : , 
ery frequently t ‘ t ore ‘with 5 r | For the Kent rle—Tully’s Method, witl 
? R ( <0 vi i t } Tw ‘ iw rs 2 d for the French, with 
’ hr iH f Str , i Neh , as l we r Air for the Bassoon, with 
“ . y Relig Vv f s | ‘Twenty four A » Clarinet, with Twenty- 
1 » ‘ ¢ ving listofs ts, four Airs, 3s. I ‘ ) $2 
they intend to comprehend in their Miscellaneous De in the press, 
partinen SP Sia ee Sor’s Method for the Guit: Baillot, Levas- 
MISC iY Us PA Fe . 
ann t ip jot’s Method ioloncello. i- 

x = ethane a time, in extracts from Oviginal Letlers, r, Catel, and Bauciot teth \ iwello, Ded 

, . Works, | 1 by R. Cocks and Co, 20, Princes-street, 

a ecg ata es ratis. Where may be had 

Event tt We . i er Counties, conf d to > 1) 
seiner : Clerev, the Church. and the Poor, | Rudall and Rose’s Ay on ndid Flutes. 

1. A ff r I moraland | N.B. Four Second-hand Flutes (of their make) to be sold a 
| 
t s state of t ( v,W e or abstracted bargain. 
7 ri et s topics. | — 
4 gious Meetings Extitor’s Remarks rOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
74 \ sf 7 oor. uM » 

I . Che Res on, Muar svo. cloth, with laps, Plans, and Tables, 
Rates, | n, Popu Religious and Benevolent LATION RETURNS of 1831, 
Societies, | } 5 wlading Ire >) With aStatement of Progress in the In- 

» \ . - } quiry: rding the Occupation of Families and Persons, and the 

Vews—Clergy Deceased, 5 ed, O ed, Pre- | D iono an Historical and Descriptive Account of Lon- 

; ’ jd West and other parts of the Met s; a Com- 

\ ‘ eme parative Ace of the Population of Great Bri tain, in tsvul, 

‘ t I ’ prices. } istl, le2t, I Table of Mortality, calculated upon the Ages 

. th List a List of Patents } of 93, s Persons ben 1 in the county Essex, during eighteen 

(s ens Mouth, } vears—isi3—is30; auda Summary of the Population of Great 
det Kegister past \ : | Britain, in 1801, stl, Is2i, and 1531. 

The wil « mE SIX Sheets of Letter-press, | By JOHN RICKMAN, Esq. 
vith a Wood by Artist il be published on | ** A very valnabie body of statistical facts.” 
t Ana ‘ M 2s. | Published by E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street; 
P shed by J burr ’ eet, | n; where | Son Piesadilly; aud &. Wilsoi ae al Exchange. 
t Edit st pr I s for Review, - 
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(Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Postmasters | PICK S$ ALDINE EDITION of 
sie = . | the BRITISH POETS, Vol. XVILL price 5s, 
| Hie POEMS of MILTON, Vol. U1 
' ’ . | W ith Notes, &. vw Rev. JOHN MITFORD 
MI iN I A S$ JUS | 
va wip Oe at . . . aap ~ ** This is a very weil-arranged “ul w riunted work. Th 
Pik NORE H CAN REVIEW, | editor l bookseller have united in re the text worthy 
1 LMM ‘ 4 | of pu proba ‘ y proceed in this spirit with t 
‘ poets jaud, v ali « a body of song, such as 
: ‘ t el ce aud accuracy 
! < » I ’ 1 f which we s« W eXampies Ithenar 
th. i ! ‘Y. v. 4 > * The ’ the first we is 
' Vi. ¢ 0 r t lit * s no pains in 
i the Two \ i s—X,. bine et i , ts Ww s bear evi 
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\ \ f " g i ut political discussion of 
Aner in ¢ rar Crene- his time, t dern biograple i i . 
I v, No. XLVI November, and No. XLVIM. for Phe ving already appeared, aud may be purchased 
separately 
: i ioe sof BURNS aie 11 
! An can Al ! t hepository of The POR) ! 
{ Kn Vie POEMS \. 
\ © \ > rts I ] nd TJ] fhe I s \ 
Vi in - rork. | I id ITT. aloe : 
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| Prooy ‘ it i land, 1 e The POLMS 
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Be On Monday will be published, in svo. c. Cl le, the Kine’s Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, have the following Works Just published, in a beautiful diamond pocket edition, royal 
appointed “es ats. nee Library ’ ill Ma f w early ready ) tior idemy t * 2u ‘ % roau tered; 4s. embossed roan, gilt 
a » facing r r publication, ' g 
_ ME RENT DAY. A Domestic — TibpE eSHARSPEARIANI o£. hey Sesgainnpg de 
E, , es @ Vomestic rama. DICTIONARY : OWNSON? S DI¢ r TON A RY, with 
s, By DOUGLAS JERROLD ‘ . ene Ment Q e W ALKE Ss sof ' biful Words, ané 
of As uow performing at Drury Lane Theatre with unprece . Form b wen x a See PS . ery Pe sng - aro 
t WORKS SHAKS re t Cons t in the iple 
ur and gene oy a vation and applause, 
> “aly PEA ’ » W Lines, To each Also, in the press, 4 rm with the above 
‘ Also, The Pledge, by Kenny, 3s iouchstone, | Ex all am ; e Svnonvme, with a Reference . eS ee ee ee a i | 
by « 33.—My Wife te An 2s. 6d. —V tale 4 ( - 1 \ , the s of amond Pocket Dicti nary ofthe French 
Day alter t ling L vi i ver’s s . i ite 5 ty. By THOMAS . ' $ 1 late etations, and CA- 
ke Clerk, 2s.—Ne tlewig | all, 2s. —D shew very New Play assoon DOLBY, G a 1 of this + i) w b SP i . 
as it appears, and all other Dramatic Publications, lished at the same t idemy 8vo. to correspond with the I the smallest and most 
larger I uv Edit softs ure vD t i s, being the only edi 
‘a Just published, and to be selle ” i t ‘ t ! i 
A DESCRIPTION OF A SINGULAR ABORI v2 WAS, Orr, 14, Pate ter-row. 
of Sherwood | GINAL RACK, Of w i e f » 8vo. uniform with 
€ i - thes t of the Ne erry Hills, Bine M Davy’s ‘dal ja,’ Ac. Ac. pr s. 6d. cloth boards, 
L, A LAD tins ‘ s ludia. By Phe Journal of a Tour through Styria, 
the narra s s ( H. Harkuess, of the Madras Army. Royal 6vo. iliustrated Car 7 i italy, w t ypanving the late Sir Hamphry 
’ fair relative, who, Wever, bestows i s Davy With Etct s illustrative ft “| i Scenery of 
Ue s . eX y " ill these ¢ tries, By J, J. 1 1, M.D 
y r Miss ¢ t This work indi Just complete vols. fo ap &vo. with a Portrait, pr 
f tae duaeacts ig bg Jon oe en ae { THE Rt CORDS 01 4 GOOD MAN’S LIFE. ANT EDITION OF THE 
o with cousiderable tact.” ‘ Gazette. Po ee eee © | By the Rev. Char » Tayler A. Auth r of * May ¥ Like R Pl ISHED 
Printed tor James Cochrane and Co, 11, Wat we } AWA Bir wae ier feels it necessary 
“ . f P ‘ » the ’ 
PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’'S YL | ee Sees Seer on : Edition of the PILGRIM'’S PRO 
. This day is published, in sv 12s. in boards, the Second | MY OLD PORTFOLIO on, TALES AND SKETCHES. in RAL of the AULHOR; 
Edition of By Giassiord Bell, Anthor mumer aud Winter i x its 2 k having 
R TRAGGE 1 , , Hours,’ & ud ul on the J y toi pn 
o As HYLI TRAGCEDI SEPTEM. | , y em edit ‘ wu, as ha Wood Cuts by 
LEZ Cum Fragmentis et tudicibus. Recensuit suasque No- | 4 ; 4 BONNE 1 ) the ¢ mi advertised w his name, This, 
t tulas adjecit, RAMMOH N ROY ON THE RIGHTS OF THE HINDOOS, | perhaps, maya t tor their artist not having thought proper 
4 JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, MLA, | February w ty dem to append ame to his drawings (which do not exceed 
sa Col, 6S. Trin, naper deck ee ueretem Tree | AN ESSA} ON THE RIGHTS OF HINDOOS twenty tisa very 
s -~ | rR tT mR iT 4 rd r 4 , t ‘ t milvy N -S Ti 
” Printed for J. and J.J. Deighton; and J. G. and | OVER AXcest hal PRot RVY, according to the Law , a ble 8. pect gga Hage sutivul Ulustrati 
; I ease ; vt. by G. W. BONNER, « ALory by W. MASON and 
a 'p , Also by the same Autho 1 vol. demy svo. | ers, and a Portrait of the Author, a new edition of 
. vt di rag le res aquatuor BPadid » , il > 
is t uripidis Pragcediae pri SAENOE. | RANG REMARKS ON EAST INDIA APPAIRS ; |  Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, in a ncat duo- 
Ricardus Porson, A.M. Receusuit J. Scholefield. 1 inda. | 4 
v ; ‘ t I lence to the Committee House of decimo volume, 
d = . F 1 \ >, » a lia: w al “ey 1 che | beautiful edition of a very well- 
> r . , : = Disse t sits A tl Re us | k ' i vale ew Standard. 
his day s published 7s. Gd. boards, Divisions iso, S Lions iment of the I wd ¥ 2 noultiy ty of beautiful Lit Wood Cuts by 
“‘ FAMILIAR INTRODUC TION to the Counts Boner id published 1 remarkably moderate charge ? 
, [ CERISTIAN RELIGION, " ies of Letters from a went Weenies t a See Sees SS ye ce 
st Fatuer to his So RICKARDS ON THE NDIA. , dy wr t = = ‘ : 
is : By A. SENIOR Early in Mareh v f A be Bectettcelivcult yg mung amcglryigs od 
, “We must conclude t »rofess ql ! , « RERERE-SIT EE es eee Ste ale 
m4 ; | : OT he Aare 5 t J N ate Ww ind sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom 
. - ‘ . Or, Facts sy tted to illustrate the Character and ¢ lition of 
sons and gt with Native 7 tants : h. ee Renae es — | ‘This day is published, 4 10s. ¢ 1 one vol. 12m, half-bound, 
S ri t to aay. Scheu. ond tha Shennan lopted eg toes of the JEWS in ALL AGES. 
id Opp et i ’ « is 2 ‘ : 
r broken up into the form letters of a very e wut w Expira isda t J : 
se which may invite even a somewhat indol voageths , ent ¢ ‘ the F yany. By Robert Rickards, Liso, y the same Author, in 1 vol. fools ap Bvo. price 75. 
sional prosecution ot the subject, and, a : ae “ Esq.—This | ‘ k. History in All Ages. 2nd edition. 
» create an 1 rit more live %* ‘ i “A rks of this kind are useful i valuable, if they are 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

—LECTURES on ELECTRICITY and MAGNE ree. 
Professor MOSELEY will commence, » THURSDAY, the ise 
of MARCH next, a COURSE of POPL LAR LECTL R ES on 
ELECTRICITY, including VOLTAIC ELECTRICEITY. tt will 
be followed by a Course on Magnetism, Electro-Maguetism, aud 
Thermo-Magnetism. 

The Lectures will be delivered at Eight o’Clock on each 
ceeding Thursday evening. — Terms for ea 
Guineas; or for the ‘Two Courses, Three Gui 

Any gentieman presenting bis card will rece 
the introductory Lecture. 





ch Course, Two 






admittance to 


February 10, 1832. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


{OCIETY of BRITISH ARTIS1 
\ street, Pall Mall East 
NOTICE (Selinger 
the enst Nhibition, must be 
Tuesday the co March next. 


S, Sullolk- 


IN 


All Works 
senton Mo 





E. PRENTISs, Secretary. 
This day is published, a Third Edition, in asmall volume, 2s, 6d. 
|) aiaiieatia HEBER’S HYMNS. 
™ John Murray, Albemarle strect. 


FAMILY wage 
his day le th Po ts, 5s. 
TO. XXVIL or The PAMILA LIBRARY; 
being LIVES of the most Eminent BRETISH PAINTERS 
SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, Vol. V. 
. J 


hu Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, with Ni e coloured Eugravings, 4to. of 


new and rare Ss, price ‘. ° i 
THE BOTANIC AL MISCELL ANY, 
No. VI, which completes the See iume of that work, 
By Protessor HOOKER, i Glasnon 


A few Copic sof Nos. L. and 11. with coloured 
Plates, price iss. each. 
Join Murray, Aibemarle-street. 
ETON GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISIIL, 
2 Just published, 4s. bound, 
| UDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
y as used at Eton, literally t ! nto English. 
By t v. HOS DD. 
mail, Stat ‘ » Le te 








5 Simpkin and Ma 


This day is published, price 1s 
TREATISE on the HAPPINESS arising 
from the Exercise of the CHRISTIAN FAUTH, 

By OCTAVIAN BLEWETT, 

1 1 Sin 


| 





In one volume Sv0,. second edition, enric leith much Ori al 
matter, pre 
PROFESSOR LEE 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, ev 
mpiled from the best auihoritie 
0 iental Sources, Designed for 
Versilies 








Pri ted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row 

In 23 vols, Svo. v 

PPHE PRAC 

RICHARD 1 
Critical Examination t 

ly t VILLIAM ORME, 

Subscribers are conan to ¢ ~— ete their sets as carly as 

possible, to prevent « cooaipes t 


th finely-engraved Portrait, price 120. 
PICAL WORKS of the 
A 


oor 1 Life of the 





y be i; separate, 

The Life and Times of Ri hard Baxter, with 
a Critical Examination of his Writings. By the Rev, William 
Orme. In 2 vols. svo., with finely-engraved Portrait, price 


il. 1s. boards. 
Printed for 


James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Cochran 
and Key, 


18, Strand. 


In 1 vol, 8¥0. price 16 





ards; or beautifully coloured by 
Sowerby, 11. Lis. 6d. 
LEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, 
tothe Linnzean System ; illustrated by 
from Nature. 


By the Rev. BE. I. BURROW, A.M. &e, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 


according 





23 Plates, drawn 


In 1 vol. ith a beautiful Frontispiece, 3rd edit. 3s. 6d. bds. 


( VHRIST 1. AN RECORDS; or, a Short and 


/ Plain History of the phere of Christ. 

Lives of the Apostles—An 
The Rise of the Reformati 

Christian Church. 

By th 





tut oft the Suffering 
nu, aud the present State of the 





v. T. SIMS, M.A. 

** Every Protestant chil ! ye person should be generally 
acquainted with the of the History of the Chureh, and fo 
this purpose We cannot recommend a better 
before us, Christian Observer, Jan. 1su0. 





manual than that 





This little volume een ivy trausiated into the Modern 
Greek aud Chinese | jage oy the Rev. Mr. Jowett and Dr, 
Milne 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster row. 


POE M 





t published, 2nd edition, demy 
LIN D; and other 


i sahgpe eg i aseetioes AIN, 
“) A 








** The poetry of Mr. Swa 
and eloquence of expression, and lie is one of 
der tines Who unite sirength aud elegance, 
of youth and romauce—they are ‘tipt with the fi 
yet, in this perilous induigenee, they 4 
taste or the most blamci " 

**Our hearty admirat 
expressed in the most sii 
his productions, with } 
shall not ‘ 











of more novel atira ueral reader, by further 
extracts terary Gazelle. 

Loudon: Simpkin and Marshall; and Oliver and B yd, 
Edinburgh, ; 





A CATALOGUE OF FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS, 
GRATIS, ON APPLICATION, 


A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 
24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
1 Qi ART and REVETT’S ANTIQUI- 
b ries of ATHENS, great 
lditional N d 


proved and extent y | 















































l tesa Researches Class {i'r ss ue Tra- | 
veliers, edited by ) s. KINNARD, COCKERELL, &e. &e. 
Inay eat With aboul 2 lates, ‘ i 3 
j ed at os | 
plied with any oud Paris, price 6s. ea 1 maki ppli- | 
2. St 1 Revert Phe Supplemen | 
tary \ t ing to the ¢ } 
t , Comprises \ t sear id Antiquities o | 
Messrs. kK i, D tlds Jet - Rai u 
printed " 60 Plates, fineiy exe 
cuted, in ¢ ds 12s.; published at 64. Las 
}. Britton and Pugin’s Architectural Ilus- 
t the Pt I gs of | ’ 
PheWork Ouell iF. ur £ ravings 
i viline, be ‘ x le Keux, T. Rotie, ¢ | 
Gladw xe., from D . s is by A ; 
GG. 4 le t Hist “ 
D tive A s brit Pos. A J n . 
F.S.A., J. PL Papw iw iple I 4 
t et ts val, West \ , St. Mariin, 
St. St St. Luke, Che st P ~ Mary le 
I > Histor md D ript 
tits and ft > t l | ‘ Vil the 
i P the New I i es in Regent's 
1 ! ' ‘ ry Otfice, I ( Db s 
. n, 4 tu Somerset bi e, ¢ Pays its 
West Hail, M u . 
Houses and Galleries of larqaess of Ux e, Thomas 
Hope, | ' Soane, I John Nash, Esq., ‘ 
s. ¢ VO.CIOU. we ccces 1 i | tol 5 
i ‘ large Q, | 
POR * a aoe | 
Two v yal tte, P 1) 
i \ which s 7.7 P edatlil.u 
sre DN cdimeenine ) 
Neal nd | Keux Views of the Col- 
| I i¢ ot ¢ I th Hist | 
iA ul Deser Ninety 
1 vols, ¢ ~ ME CEOER ccvvccscce ! V c wf 
i s. 4to. \ ) 
1 g wit t s 4 Put edati 
clot ) | 
Phe Orga f a for World. | 
i ‘ wed I I pablis | 
An 
\ ; vian World 
t By J con, V ii. | 
In crown , a new t 
| + 3 | 
G. An Introd 1 to the Study of Fossil | 
Oo LIN, ©] e Brit Strata 
intenc t thes vhist . the Nature | 
Fossils, at ser Connex with i f the Earth | 
I James Parkins } 
7. Dr. Tu ells of the British 
Islands, sy Plates « | 
Sowerby 
} 
S. imnica; or,General | 
I t r i vols. 4t 1 cloth, 
‘ | 
| 
1 , Vol. 1. and Hl. containa | 
‘ ple s 1 the \\ =,t ‘ us | 
‘ \ Hil. IV.co tutean ladex | 
or Ke V Written on every subject. | 
9, ry Cor npanion In 1 large 
vol. 8vo. (800 pa rice 14 published at If. ss 
10. Karls of C ‘are sido m and Rochester's 
Diaries i¢ ndence t ig part rs of the Res 
 illeed bie 6: WE, Wices. 00 Pinac 9 40k, chat 
shed at 
11 _Dyer's _Privil s of the t niversity of 
Cambridg vo. boards, 10s.; pui Lat 
12. Sir W m. Dugdale’s I Dis ury, and Cor- 





e. Edited by Wm. Hamper, Es Porur 
rgraphs. Royal 4to. cloth, 1. 4s pe 


s and 





lished at 2 








, in Svo.y irds, dedicated, by permis 
t»> the Lord Archbi p Canterbury, 
i STRUCTIONS in READING the LI- 
TURGY of the UNITED CHURCH f ENGLAND d 
Attent ru t 




















TKELAND iered toth » of the Ye ger ¢ gv and 
Ca t rHoly O 1 Appendix on I ition, 
1 a Selection of Ser proper Names, tiost liable to be 
variously prow ced 
vt Rev. JOUN HENRY Hie Lvl A 
Read ( 1 of Eis Majesty's ¢ i \ Viear 
i ve Ss ‘ Poem n 
Hall, ¢ t | 
Printed for J. G PLR gton, St. Paul's Chu and | 
Water place, P Mail } 
| 
NEW VOLUMES OF 8! ONS BY THE LATE INES, | 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8 1 ‘ boards, 
TERMONS on ‘\ ARIOI S sl Bs Ke I'S and 
\ OCCASIONS. By the Rev. WILLIAM JONES, A.M, 
F.R.S., late Minister of Nayla Now first 4 shed trom te 
Cir i Vass. | 
Pad t ILLIAM HENRY W \LKER, AM. 
Fellow of Queen's College, ¢ ze, and Chaplain at St 
G eH s 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's ¢ 1 
W aterio ce, Pall M 


a mm may be had, 
Mr. Jones's The sletic il and Miscellaneous 
Works, in 6 Volumes, 8vo, with a Portrait, 3/, 39, in boards, 





illustrated with Fifty beautiful ¢ soured 
igravings, drawn by W, Swainson, Esq. Ato. 


6 le ~ ZOOLOGY of NORTH AMERICA, 
Part IL. containing the BIRDS 
By JOHN Rif HARDSON, M.D. . . 
Surgeon of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin. x 
Printed uniformly with the Narratives of Captains Franklin's 
and Parry’s Expeditions, to which it may be considered to be an 
Appendix. 


This day is published, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


The Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, and con- 
taining all the improvements of Che latest German edition, 

1 i GREEK GRAMMAR of AUGUS TUS 

RUVEES,. 36 BOW RE i 

i Murray, Albemarle street. 


In a few days will be published, 2 vols. small 8vo : 
WSSAYS — MORAL and POLITIC AL. 
/ By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet-Laureate. 





A , by the same Author, a new edition, 2 vols. 8V0, 305, 
Colloquies on the Rise, Progress, and Prospects 
of Society. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, in Svo. price Is. 6d. 


BSERVATIONS on the NATURE of 
( ) MALIG jorph CHOLERA, with a View to establish cor 
rect Principl « Prevention and Cure; drawn up at the 
te juest i the r Med ND eh , 
g ). RLS. 
haw a oa ty sh, Strand, near the King's 
the * Weekly Medical Journal,’ price 6d. 

anew edition of 


& E. 








Ot whom may be had, e 77 
Defoe’s History of the Great Plague in 1669, 
zmo. price 6s. 


This day is pr d, in svo. with Plates, price 16s. in boards, 
dedicated, by permission, to His tate Majesty, 
ECTURES on the ELEMENTS | of 
HIEROGLYPHICS and EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By the MARQUIS SPINETO. 


blishe 


Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, London; and sold by Deightons, aud Stevenson, 
Cambridge ; aud Parker, Oxford. 


RENTS LISt OF BOOKS AND EN- 





5 GRAVINGS, published in Loudon during the year 1831, 
trom J ry te Decer 
' Book 

Sith t rsizes 1 
tains the nes of he | 
the style, size, and putl int. $ 

! I t; aud may be had of any 
y r Priutselier in England, Scotland, Ireland, or on the 
4 t. 

Chis day is published, price ss. 6d. bound in sheep, 


VOCABU- 
1 of Words commouly used 
and derivation, to- 
ud other 

of the 
atical 
assisiance of the 


‘THe CLASSICAL ENGLISH 

i ; containing a Selectior 

t the best ters, With their proounchition 

gether w th La rand Freuch Pirases in gener 

tia! to the allainment of a correct knowleds 

ded 1s a Supplement to the Gram 

r Spe rk, @ for the 
» youth in their private studies, 

By ‘ING RAM COBBIN, M.A. 

F. Westley and A. H. Davis; 





al use 









and Simpkin and 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
MHE GERMAN PULPIT, being a Selection 
of SERMONS by the most Eminent Modern Divines of 
Germany. 
Translated by the Rev 
Of Merton College, Oxf ord, 


RICHARD BAKER, A.M. 

und Chaplain to the British Resi- 
at Hamburgh. 

Printed for J. G. and i. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. 

“To those who are at all interested in the inquiry respecting 
the state of religion on the continent, this volume will prove of 
remarkable interest; but it is also equally valuable, if not more 
so, a8 a collection of excellent discourses, fuil of striking aud 
impressive views of religious truth, and furnishing the readers 
ms with an addition to their collection, which will be of 
real use to them, as being wholly free from tame imitations of 


f those which they have already perused.” — 











umd ideas « 
Review. 


CABINET LAWYER. 
A NEW EDITION, with the RULES of the COURTS. 


Seven <anien, revised and enlarged, in L vol. ismo. 9s. cloth 
jo CABINET 
s ot Asses 


iding the New 1 Decisior and Rules of 
of the Laws of I 
v I 
and Post Horse 


2 Will, LV, 
LAWYER; a Popular 


d: with a Dictionary of Law 
and Judicial Antiquities 

st unp Du ties, Excise Licences, 
, Rates of Porter- 











ards, in Act " 
the Courts, ‘to the end of Hilary Term, 
ims, Acts of nf irliame 
Ta 





Duties- st Otlice Regulati 














ave, Turapikhe Laws, Corn Laws, Prison t tions, &c.—pre- 
senting a clear ul complete Exposition of the whele Civil, 
( Constitutional Law of England, as now ad- 
minist . 

I r W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall- 
court ale-sireet. 

London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 








Puoushea every Saturday at the ATHENA.UM OFFICE, 7, 
rt NE SIREET, Strand, by J. LECTION: aud sola by 
a ksellers and Newsvenders it we and Country; 
( BENNIS, ue Neuve St. Aug Paris; Messrs. 





rn, Hamberg 
‘ ston, America.— 
Monthly Parts (iu a wrapper. 








F. FLeiscHen, Lei 
Price Qd. ; or in 
Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post 4 rid) 
to be forwarded to the Upice as above. 
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